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In this issue... 


W hat is the meaning of change? 
How does change occur? Why do 
we find it difficult to accept 
change? What attitudes can we 
take toward change? What is the 
relationship of change to the flexi- 
ble school? How do we identify 
need for change? readiness for 
change? How do changes in peo- 
ple really come about? 

These are some of the questions 
that are raised and discussed in the 
articles in this issue which is de- 
voted to “Effecting Change—A 
Leadership Responsibility.” 

For a thoro discussion of “the 
marking problem” on report cards, 
see the article by Stanley E. Jack- 
son, Pp. 27-30. 

For a few quotes from the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, see p. 36-37. 

For Design for Better Service, 
see the lean file in the Editor’s 
desk. The feature is omitted this 
month for lack of sufficient ma- 
terial. 





ow 
Next issue... 


“Technics for Working To- 
gether” is the tentative phrasing of 
the theme for April. Articles will 
describe technics used for working. 
together on a systemwide basis in 
three communities—Glencoe, IIli- 
nois; Greeley, Colorado; and Balti- 
more, Maryland. Another article 
will deal with ways to identify and 
use teachers’ abilities in a coopera- 
tive approach to the instructional 
program. 

Additional articles currently 
scheduled for April are “Essentials 
for Citizenship Education” and 
“The ‘Teacher-Appraisal Confer- 
ence. 

We Do It This Way will feature 
the lunch program at Richmond 
School in Salem, Oregon. 
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for in a science series 
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This basic series for grades 1-6 includes a maximum of science activities, spiral de- 
velopment of science topics, integration of science topics with other subjects, a balanced 
selection from ali branches of science, and content determined by the needs of chil- 


dren. A Teachers Edition and a separate Teachers Guide for each book are available. 
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Meeting the Challenge... 





The elementary school principal today presides over an institution which serves a rapidly changing 
world—an institution which must itself change to meet the needs of the society it serves. 

There are direct pressures for change—from parents, from the community, from special interest 
groups. There are—less obvious but equally significant—the myriad things w hich indicate to the sen- 
sitive that change is needed. Among them are research which points the way to better teaching methods; 
superficial panaceas for instructional problems that gain temporary popularity; dissatisfaction—parental, 
teacher, community—that says something is wrong, is not good enough, ought to be different. Pressures 
for change are ever-present. Pseudo educators are on ev ery pedestal. Signs that point the way to change 
are at hand to be observed and interpreted. In such a situation, how can the principal detect the real from 
the phony? How can he know when there is readiness for change? What is his role in identifying changes 
that need to be made, in helping to bring them about? What are some technics that can be used in a co- 
operative approach to constructive change? 

This issue of our magazine contains some realistic answers to these questions. The importance of 
| flexibility is emphasized, ways for determining real readiness for change are suggested, and the need for 
| better communication is stressed. Running thruout the issue is recognition of the fact that change, effec- 
| tive change, cannot be imposed. The ways in which decisions are reached; the extent to which those 
affected by decisions share in their making; the extent and quality of school-community cooperation; the 
freedom people have to make suggestions, try out new ideas, develop their own talents—all these things 
are vital to change. The authors in this issue have done an excellent job of developing these ideas and their 
implications for elementary school leadership. 








Lester J. Nielson 
State Representative, DESP 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Department's 34th Yearbook is excellent and 
| am particularly interested as an old yearbook chair- 
man (the 12th, 1933), a life member, and one of the 
“firsts.” 

May I buy a second membership to send to the 
St. Olaf library? The College is doing a particularly 
fine job in education and I have become interested. 
Your attention will be appreciated. I can’t give my 
copies away! 

Helen B. Shove 
3116 Clinton Avenue, § 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Yearbook on reading is superb! Just the in- 
formation I need to help me with class demonstra- 
tion on an integrated reading program in my first- 
grade work at Chatsworth School in Larchmont, 
New York. Thanks to all your fine contributors. 

Arline F. O’Brien 
Chatsworth School 
Larchmont, New York 


My teachers would like you to know how much 
they have appreciated your using part of the ma- 
terial they submitted last June for Tue National 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

Our staff looks forward to the Department maga- 
zine. It is placed on the teacher’s library shelf and 
has proved most valuable for those taking extension 
and graduate work. You can be sure I look to it for 
the latest information from the principals’ grapevine. 

Donald N. Everitt, Principal 
Dale Park School 
Mariemont, Ohio 


Have just received the copy of Janie Learns to 
Read. It is marvelous. Please send me a copy of 
Happy Journey. 

Mrs. T. Fitzgerald, Director 

Sacred Heart Kindergarten 

Sharon, Pennsylvania 
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How Change Creates a Need 


for laity 





[he presentation thruout this and the follow- 
ing chapters (see editor’s note) is an attempt to 
describe the flexible school and the ways in which 
Thus the 
complete definition of such a school cannot be 
given immediately. 
picture presented here is seen in its entirety. It 
iS import ant that we recognize that the flexible 
school is not a school in w hich the thinking and 
program are subject to change at the slightest 
whim or fad. It is not a school which ignores the 


we can work to achieve such a school. 


It is only understoed as the 


contributions of the past. 

The administrator in the flexible school does 
recognize that change is inevitable. He observes 
that everything about us is in constant gt 
from the passing of childhood to old age, and, i 
the physical world, from the formation of s 
earth to today. He notes that the only thing we 
can be certain of is that tomorrow will be dif- 
ferent from today. 

The change in our 
physical heritage is generally almost impercep- 


Some changes occur slowly. 


tible. We hardly notice the deepening of a gorge, 
the gradual change in climate, and the metamor- 
phosis in plant and rock structure. Our biological 
heritage, such as the color of our hair and eyes, 
changes slowly and is almost unobserved. It is 
of several 
generations or even millions of years to note the 
change that has taken place in these areas. Since 


necessary to go back into the history 


6 


What is the meaning of change? 
How does change occur? 
Why do we find it difficult to accept change? 
What attitudes can we take toward change? 


What is the relationship of change to the 
flexible school? 










Editor’s Note: “How Change Creates a 
Need for Flexibility” is the first chapter of 
The Flexible School, a 195 5 publication of the 
New York State ppl 3: Ba of Elementary 
School Principals. The publication is presented 
as a report of the Committee for the Study of 
Flexibility in the Elementary School. Members 
of that Committee are: Arthur Hamalainen, 
Chairman, Manhasset; — ieve Douglass, 
Farmingdale; John Frech, Great Neck; Nor- 
man Haweeli, Dobbs Ferry; Lucille Lindberg, 
Queens College, Flushing; Elihu Oshinsky, 
New York City; Margaret Quinn, Yonkers. 
Miss Lindberg is Professor of Education at 
Queens College; the other members of the 
Committee are elementary school principals. 

We feel that the chapter reproduced here 
makes an excellent opening article for this issue 
of our magazine which deals with the topic 
of “Effecting Change—A Leadership Respon- 
sibility.” We appreciate the courtesy of the 
New York State Association of Flementarv 
School Principals in allowing us to reprint the 
material. 

For a review of The Flexible School, see p. 
46 of this issue of THe Nationa ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL. 
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our own life span is so short, it seems to us that 
no change has taken place at all. 
Some changes occur rapidly. 
hood in w hich we lived as children has changed 
and new structures have replaced the old. We 


The neighbor- 
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sbserve the weathering of a house or the growth 
pf an individual plant from seed to flower. We 
the changes in our own physical and mental 
being and are happy to the extent that we can 
oncile ourselves to those changes. We meet a 
jend whom we have not seen for some years 
d tell each other that we have not changed. 
Wet, after the first few moments of nostalgic re- 
collections, we know that each of us has changed 
to such an extent that we are almost strangers to 





















































each other. We have gone our separate ways, 
and the surroundings and experiences each has 
individually encountered have changed his out- 
look on life so that he no longer sees the world 
ge? as he once did. 
9 It is in our cultural life that changes are of 
: most importance for it is in this area of living 
that we make the decisions that affect our lives 
and the lives of others. We may better under- 
stand these changes and their effects on our liv- 
— ing if we briefly compare rural America with 
a the technological society in which we live today. 
of Both societies may be thought of as having 
he three major elements: “universals,” “specialties,” 
i and “alternatives.” The area in which there is 
of common agreement in social thinking is large. 
Ts There is general agreement about dress, housing, 
n, acommon language, churchgoing, and the posi- 
SS, tion of women in life; and there is agreement as 
na to who shall go to school and w hat they will 
by study. Since the people in such a society think in 
rs. common about many such things, there is cer- 
at tainty of action and a common understanding of 
he the manner in which one shall conduct himself. 
aa In this rural society, the specialties are the 
_ unique types of activities carried on by teachers, 
pic lawyers, doctors, and others, who, by developing 
m- a special craft, contribute to the social welfare. 
the There tends to be the development even of special 
ed vocabularies of these groups and special modes 
of anticipated behavior. Thus when one says 
 p. “teacher” in this rural society, a picture is brought 
EN- to mind of a person who teaches children, uses 
a special vocabulary, associates only with certain 
— people, takes no part in political activity, or per- 
s that haps, even agrees to remain a spinster as long as 
she is a teacher. There is no questioning of these 
hbor- ways of acting or behaving. They are accepted 
anged a the special types of behavior that a school 
1. We teacher would exhibit. As one thinks of “lawyer” 
CIPAIL VOL. XXXV NO. 5 FEBRUARY 1956 








or “doctor” other special ways of acting are ac- 
cepted. These stereotypes may vary from one 
rural community to another, but in each com- 
munity the particular stereotypes change only 
very slow ly. 

The third part of this rural culture is called by 
sociologists the “alternatives” and represents the 
different ways of doing or thinking about things. 
They are the choices we have in a situation. Shall 
we travel by bicycle, car, train, or airplane? 
Shall we go to church or look at the service on 
television? Shall every child go to school or only 
a limited few? Shall foreign languages or only 
the mother tongue be taught in the elementary 
grades? In a rural society the number of these 
choices tends to be few and so the alternative 
modes of behavior are limited. Gradually these 
alternative ways of doing and thinking are ac- 
cepted as universals and thus no longer become 
choices. New ideas infiltrate into the culture so 
gradually that there is little confusion in the com- 
monly accepted ways of living. There is certainty 
of action and stability in life. 

Ina technological society such as ours in Amer- 
ica today, the ‘universals, the common ways of 
thinking and acting, have narrow ed. This situa- 
tion is brought about by the increasing number 
of inventions that are constantly being made. 
Each invention creates a situation in w hich there 
is no longer one way of carrying on one’s life but 
several possible ways of carry ing on the activities 
we engage in. More choices are created. One has 
only to think of the invention of the telephone, 
the automobile, television, airplane, and the 
rocketship, and he can quickly note how ~~ 
has made it possible to communicate, travel, 
think about one’s country in many different ways. 
Thus the individual has many choices as to how 
he shall conduct himself. Not only is this true of 
the individual, but it is also true that the family 
or society at large has many choices in several 
areas of living. communicate in 
many different w ays, may travel by bicycle, auto, 
train or airplane, may think of our country in a 
nationalistic or internationalistic pattern, there 


Since we may 


tends to be less and less one commonly accepted 
manner of behavior. The number of things we 
agree upon becomes smaller and smaller. 
Inventions not only create a situation in which 
we have increasingly wider choices but also in- 


crease the area of the specialties. There tend to be 
more and more people doing special types of 
work, with special vocabularies, acting in special 
ways. So great is this diversification of activities 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult to under- 
stand the nature of another person’s work. There 
is not just the dentist but also the orthodontist, 
and periodontist. In a non-mechanized society the 
classroom teacher was the sole source of instruc- 
tion. Today, teaching is the concern of the 
school psy ‘chologist, the social psychiatric 
worker, the reading specialist, the speech teacher, 
as well as other persons. It has been said that a 
teacher in America would be more at home with 
a teacher in England than with his next door 
neighbor. 


A Confused Society 


Obviously such a society, one in which there is 
little general agreement among its members, is a 
confused society. America today represents this 
confusion, this lack of agreement among its peo- 
ple concerning values, ideas, and ways of acting. 
In education this is reflected in our inability to 
agree on the objectives of education, our dif- 
ficulty in agreeing on what subjects should be 
taught i in the curriculum, or even concerning the 
functions of education. The search for larger 
areas of agreement is imperative. Unless we arrive 
at them we bring about our own destruction by 
being vulnerable to the dictator of the right or 
the left. 

This confusion is accentuated when we con- 
sider that not only is there little agreement among 
the members of the group in the technological 
society but that there is generally an increasing 

gap between the world created by inventions and 
the acceptance of this nae by many members 
of our society. Korzybski in The Manhood of 
Humanity observed this deans when he noted 
that technological inventions tend to increase in 
geometric ratio while social thinking tends to in- 
crease in arithmetic ratio. George Washington 
could travel no faster than Julius Caesar. Yet, 
with the rapid increase of inventions in the last 
160 years, we can travel hundreds of times faster 
than George Washington. Each invention begets 
other inventions with great rapidity. 

On the other hand, our 
creases in arithmetic ratio. 


social thinking in- 
Tho we have created 








a world in which no one place is more than 
day’s travel from any other place, great number 
of Americans still think about their world as peo- 
ple thought about it in Washington’s or Monroe's 
time. Our technological inventions, further, have 
given us evidence of the oneness of man, yer 
many still think in terms of Kipling and the white 
man’s burden. We have much scientific evidence 
about the environment essential for the develop. 
ment of mature human beings, yet too many 
educators conduct their schools as they Were con- 
ducted fifty or seventy years ago. H. G. W ells 
observed this phenomenon over thirty years ago 
when he said that the survival of humanity IS a 
race between education and catastrophe, that 
education needed to keep up with technological 
change or civilization would perish. So far, cata. 
strophe is in the lead. The gap between invention 
and our social beliefs becomes ever wider and 
the breakdowns in our social structure, as evi- 
denced by our depressions and wars, occur with 
increasing rapidity and greater severity. 


Major Problem in Education 


about change 
and social structure and the great urgency in ac- 
cepting the world of today, ‘the major problems 
in education seem to be: (1) how can we as 
educators maintain a flexible school which will 
help children to keep pace with the many and 
rapid changes that occur, (2) how can we help 
get larger areas of agreement among our people, 
and (3) how do we help maintain any semblance 
of stability in our society if our environment is 
constantly changing? In other words, how can 
we help educate a generation to live in a rapidly 
changing world, 


From the foregoing discussions 


maintain large areas of agree- 
ment, and have stability? 

We can help answer these questions by the 
manner in which we approach the problems con- 
fronting us. If we adopt the attitude of “I know,” 
that the knowledge we have at present is the final 
answer to problems, all is futile, no change will 
occur, and, in fact, there will be resistance to 
change. If we adopt the attitude of “Let’s see,” 


let us examine this proposition, let us weigh tt 
against all we hold to be true, let us try this prop- 
osition out, there is much hope that the school 
situation will be one which will prepare boys and 
girls to live more adequately in a changing world 
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and that larger areas of agreement will be reached. 
The solutions for improving learning that were 
accepted fifty, or thirty, or even ten years ago 
are not necessarily valid today and may actually 
be impediments to successful learning. Our in- 
creased understandings of human development 
have changed our ideas of discipline and motiva- 
tion. 

We can further answer these questions if we 
realize that the most fundamental change is a 
steady growth rather than radical change. Change 
is very frequently the cumulative effect of many 
small adjustments to a situation. The tiny drops 
of water over centuries create canyons from once 
level ground. The manner in which the little 
day-by-day occurrences in an individual’s life 
are met determines the depth of his living and 
his ability to change. Gradual adaptations in 
teacher education, in outlook toward child 
growth, in attitudes toward the community have 
changed the status of teaching from that of 
“keeping school” to that of a profession. The lit- 
tle changes that we make from day to day in 
teaching finally emerge as a pattern of forward 
movement. However, we can go too slowly, just 
as we can change too rapidly. Whether or not 
the pattern will be a consistent and fundamental 
change depends on our ability to adapt with 
sufficient rapidity and yet have sound under- 
standing of the reason for the change. 

We can also help solve the dilemma in which 
we are placed, if, in our thinking and acting in 
education, we recall that change occurs normally 
and rationally and is most effective when the 
suggested change stems from concern with the 
needs of the local situation and when it clearly 
fits the culture of the particular community and 
school. Certain ideas flourish in certain commu- 
nities. Attempts to transfer these ideas to another 
community may result in conflict and stagnation, 
in utter meaninglessness. It may be well to have a 
policy of home visitation in one community; in 
another community it may be actually dangerous 
or merely a social event which reveals little of 
home relationships. Parent-teacher Sere as 
amethod of reporting may work successfully i 
one place, but in another, because of home con- 
ditions, it may not be the best method of report- 
ing. It might be justifiable in one community for 
the school to open at seven in the morning and 
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close at seven in the evening, while in another 
situation this would be absurd. If the change is 
to be effective, it must arise out of the needs of 
the particular school situation. There is no one 
best practice to be adopted universally. 

We can further approach the solution of this 
problem if we keep constantly in mind that 
change for the sake of change is folly. Change 
that occurs after we have gained deeper insights 
into our own problems will provide growth that 
is real and substantial. Gaining deeper insights 
into our problems results in critical examination 
of obstacles and thus leads to the achievement of 
a school geared to modern living. This involves 
an evaluation of the present achievements and a 
study of ways to improve them. It means a ques- 
tioning of the content of the minimum essentials 
for today, the type of education that will develop 
mature, stable persons in our society. It means 
asking if our program aids in producing such in- 
dividuals. Wherein do we need to change? What 
should we keep of the old? It is human engineer- 
ing of the highest type. It involves an understand- 
ing on the part of the administrator and staff of 
the present status and direction of society and 
an examination of the school program to see 
whether it fosters or impedes progress. 

The administrator who would gear his school 
program to meet the problems of our techno- 
logical society must constantly take into account 
the fact that any one change in the curriculum 
affects all other parts of the ‘curriculum. We can- 
not alter the reporting system without affecting 
the permanent record card, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, relationships with parents, and methods of 
teaching. We cannot change our attitude toward 
teacher selection and placement without realizing 
that we are changing the manner in which chil- 
dren and parents will be affected and the ways in 
which the entire concept of teaching will be in- 
fluenced. Then, if change is to be effective, at- 
tention must be given to the effect any single 
change will necessarily have on all other phases of 
the school program. Unless we take into account 
the fact that you cannot change one aspect of a 
program without affecting all other aspects, we 
encourage conflict and confusion. We have thus 
invited resistance to the change desired with the 
result that we retrogress. 

We will help further to resolve the problems 
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crease the area of the specialties. There tend to be 
more and more people doing special types of 
work, with special vocabularies, acting in special 
ways. So great is this diversification of activities 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult to under- 
stand the nature of another person’s work. There 
is not just the dentist but also the orthodontist, 
and periodontist. In a non-mechanized society the 
classroom teacher was the sole source of instruc- 
tion. Today, teaching is the concern of the 
school psy ‘chologist, the social psychiatric 
worker, the reading specialist, the speech teacher, 
as well as other persons. It has been said that a 
teacher in America would be more at home with 
a teacher in England than with his next door 
neighbor. 


A Confused Society 


one in which there is 
little general agreement among its members, is a 
confused society. America today represents this 
confusion, this lack of agreement among its peo- 
ple concerning values, ideas, and ways of acting. 
In education this is reflected in our inability to 
agree on the objectives of education, our dif- 
ficulty in agreeing on what subjects should be 
taught i in the curriculum, or even concerning the 
functions of education. 


Obviously such a society, 


The search for larger 
areas of agreement is imperative. Unless we arrive 
at them we bring about our own destruction by 
being vulnerable to the dictator of the right or 
the left. 

This confusion is accentuated when we con- 
sider that not only is there little agreement among 
the members of the group in the technological 
society but that there is generally an increasing 
gap between the world created by inventions and 
the acceptance of this world by many members 
of our society. Korzybski in The Manhood of 
Humanity observed this situation when he noted 
that technological inventions tend to increase in 
geometric ratio while social thinking tends to in- 
crease in arithmetic ratio. George Washington 
could travel no faster than Julius Caesar. Yet, 
with the rapid increase of inventions in the last 
160 years, we can travel hundreds of times faster 
than George Washington. Each invention begets 
other inventions with great rapidity. 

On the other hand, our social 
creases in arithmetic ratio. 


thinking in- 
Tho we have created 


a world in which no one place is more than a 
day’s travel from any other place, great numbers 
of Americans still think about their world as peo- 
ple thought about it in W ashington’s or Monroe’s 
time. Our technological inventions, further, have 
given us evidence of the oneness of man, yet 
many still think in terms of Kipling and the white 
man’s burden. We have much scientific evidence 
about the environment essential for the develop- 
ment of mature human beings, yet too many 
educators conduct their schools as they were con- 
ducted fifty or seventy years ago. H. G. Wells 
observed this phenomenon over ‘thirty years ago 
when he said that the survival of humanity is a 
race between education and catastrophe, that 
education needed to keep up with technological 
change or civilization would perish. So far, cata- 
strophe is in the lead. The gap between invention 
and our social beliefs becomes ever wider and 
the breakdowns in our social structure, as evi- 
denced by our depressions and wars, occur with 
increasing rapidity and greater severity. 


Major Problem in Education 


From the foregoing discussions about change 
and social structure and the great urgency in ac- 
cepting the world of today, ‘the major problems 
in education seem to be: (1) how can we as 
educators maintain a flexible school which will 
help children to keep pace with the many and 
rapid changes that occur, (2) how can we help 
get larger areas of agreement among our people, 
and (3) how do we help maintain any semblance 
of stability in our society if our environment is 
constantly changing? In other words, how can 
we help educate a generation to live in a rapidly 
changing world, maintain large areas of agree- 
ment, and have stability? 

We can help answer these questions by the 
manner in which we approach the problems con- 
fronting us. If we adopt the attitude of “I know,” 
that the knowledge we have at present is the final 
answer to problems, all is futile, no change will 
occur, and, in fact, there will be resistance to 
change. If we adopt the attitude of “Let’s see,” 
let us examine this proposition, let us weigh it 
against all we hold to be true, let us try this prop- 
osition out, there is much hope that the school 
situation will be one which will prepare boys and 
girls to live more adequately in a changing world 
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and that larger areas of agreement will be reached. 
The solutions for improving learning that were 
accepted fifty, or thirty, or even ten years ago 
are not necessarily valid today and may actually 
be impediments to successful learning. Our in- 
creased understandings of human development 
have changed our ideas of discipline and motiva- 
tion. 

We can further answer these questions if we 
realize that the most fundamental change is a 
steady growth rather than radical change. Change 
is very “frequently the cumulative effect of many 
small adjustments to a situation. The tiny drops 
of water over centuries create canyons from once 
level ground. The manner in which the little 
day -by -day occurrences in an individual’s life 
are met determines the depth of his living and 
his ability to change. Gradual adaptations in 
teacher education, in outlook toward child 
growth, in attitudes toward the community have 
changed the status of teaching from that of 
“keeping school” to that of a profession. The lit- 
tle changes that we make from day to day in 
teaching finally emerge as a pattern of forward 
movement. However, we can go too slowly, just 
can change too rapidly. Whether or not 
the pattern will ‘be a consistent and fundamental 
change depends on our ability to adapt with 
sufficient 1 rapidity and yet have sound under- 
standing of the reason for the change. 


as we 


We can also help solve the dilemma in which 
we are placed, if, in our thinking and acting in 
education, we recall that change occurs normally 
and rationally and is most effective when the 
suggested change stems from concern with the 
needs of the local situation and when it clearly 
fits the culture of the particular community and 
school. Certain ideas flourish in certain commu- 
nities. Attempts to transfer these ideas to another 
community may result in conflict and stagnation, 
in utter meaninglessness. It may be well to have a 
policy of home visitation in one community; in 
another community it may be actually dangerous 
or merely a social event which reveals little of 
home relationships. Parent-teacher conferences as 
a method of reporting may work successfully in 
one place, but in another, because of home con- 
ditions, it may not be the best method of report- 
ing. It might be justifiable in one community for 
the school to open at seven in the morning and 
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close at seven in the evening, while in another 
situation this would be absurd. If the change is 
to be effective, it must arise out of the needs of 
the particular schoo] situation. There is no one 
best practice to be adopted universally. 

We can further approach the solution of this 
problem if we keep constantly in mind that 
change for the sake of change is folly. Change 
that occurs after we have gained deeper insights 
into our own problems will provide growth that 
is real and substantial. Gaining deeper insights 
into our problems results in critical examination 
of obstacles and thus leads to the achievement of 
a school geared to modern living. This involves 
an evaluation of the present achievements and a 
study of ways to improve them. It means a ques- 
tioning of the content of the minimum essentials 
for today, the type of education that will develop 
mature, ‘stable persons in our society. It means 
asking if our program aids in producing such in- 
dividuals. Wherein do we need to change? What 
should we keep of the old? It is human engineer- 
ing of the highest type. It involves an understand- 
ing on the part of the administrator and staff of 
the present status and direction of society and 
an examination of the school program to see 
whether it fosters or impedes progress. 

The administrator who would gear his schoo! 
program to meet the problems of our techno- 
logical society must constantly take into account 
the fact that any one change in the curriculum 
affects all other parts of the ‘curriculum. We can- 
not alter the reporting system without affecting 
the permanent record card, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, relationships with parents, and methods of 
teaching. We cannot change our attitude toward 
teacher selection and placement without realizing 
that we are changing the manner in which chil- 
dren and parents will be affected and the w ays in 
which the entire concept of teaching will be in- 
fluenced. Then, if change is to be effectiv e, at- 
tention must be given to the effect any single 
change will necessarily have on all other phases s of 
the school program. Unless we take into account 
the fact that you cannot change one aspect of a 
program w ithout affecting all other aspects, we 
encourage conflict and confusion. We have thus 
invited resistance to the change desired with the 
result that we retrogress. 


We will help further to resolve the problems 
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created by our society if we observe that change 
is natural. It is the one thing we expect. It is dis- 
turbing only to those who fail to take account 
of it or to those who do not see the broad pattern 
emerging from any little changes. The psycho- 
neurotic person is one who has refused to change. 
He has adopted a pattern of thought and action 
which fitted a particular need at a particular time. 
He has been unable to change these ways of act- 
ing to fit the new situation in which he finds him- 
self. His conduct, does not fit the 
world of today and he is labeled maladjusted. The 
healthy individual is the flexible person who ac- 
cepts change as normal. 


therefore, 


Three Basic Errors 


Actually, all people accept changes in some 
areas of living. Change in residence is accepted, 
change in the weather is toler rated, change in 
one’s appearance is recognized as inevitable. In 
some areas of living change is found difficult to 
accept. When a person fails to accept change in 
his own profession, such resistance is likely to 
stem from three basic errors in thinking. 

Among these misconceptions is the notion that 
change implies rejection of all our ideas and 
values. It suggests to us that what we are now is 
not good enough, that all the forward strides we 
have made are futile. Actually, the acceptance of 
positive change involves not a repudiation of 
one’s self but rather a positive g growth and deep- 
ened insight into what we already know. It in- 
volves continuity of one’s ideas and of one’s self. 
We carry forw ard our belief in the individual, 
in his personal integrity and dignity, preserve it 
as we discover that individual growth is greatest 
in a group situation, Our nationalism is reflected 
in our love for our country, 


— 


~ 


but we extend and 
deepen it in an international framework. We are 
concerned that children acquire the basic tools 
of reading, and arithmetic; but we ex- 
pand our outlook to a setting which takes into 


Writing, 


account the child’s physical, social, and emotional 
development. We recognize and nurture stability, 
yet we accept change as a means to a more ade- 
quate stability. We ‘hold fast to what we know 
now is good, but we are willing to extend and 
deepen its meaning. 

Another misconception is the belief that the 
person who has the most factual knowledge about 
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a situation is the one with the most understanding 
and is most apt to change. Actually, mere accu- 
mulation of facts about anything does not of it- 
self change ways of thinking or behaving. Change 
is as effective as one’s emotional acceptance of 
the basic ideas inherent in it. As leaders we should 
not attack our problems with the amassing of a 
great deal of facts about them. Rather, we should 
begin by creating an atmosphere in which the 
staff will be receptive to new ideas. They will 
accept suggested change if they enjoy their work 
in education, if they accept their roles as edu- 
cators. Low morale, dissatisfaction with a posi- 
tion, indifference, and cynicism are factors which 
deter progress. The emotional factor is a more 
helpful approach to desired change. 

A third misconception is that change implies 
a vacillating individual, one w ho will go willy- 
nilly in any direction with little stability. We con- 
sider change as forward movement, as growth 
toward positive goals consistent with the changed 
world in which we live. This type of change re- 
sults as educators use the findings from related 


disciplines such as psychology, sociology, psy- 
chiatry, anthropology, and religion. As dis- 


and inventions are made in these fields 
we should study them to discover their possible 
implications for education, 


coveries 


as we would 
study them to discover their implications for 
technology. 


just 


Education has much to receive from 
these other areas of study and research. 


Misconceptions Influence Administration 


These misconceptions about change in educa- 
tion reflected in the point of view the ad- 
ministrator takes toward change. He may be pas- 
sive and do nothing to effect it, thus actually re- 
tarding the acceptance of new ideas. He may do 
this for fear of disturbing a situation now exist- 


ing. 


are 


Such an attitude is based on ignorance of 
the factors at work in the situation. Fear of dis- 
turbing the situation has frequently led to a 
greater than if had been 
made. Refusal to accept community participation 
in school problems has often led to more eventual 
disturbance than would have resulted from the 
frank recognition that education has changed so 
much and has become so complex that schools 
today cannot be administered adequately without 
lay help. 


disturbance changes 
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This passive type of educator may be the one 
who has adopted the ‘ attitude, which 
assumes that, having had a technical training in 
education, one is now 


‘I know” 


educated and the school 
can forever be successfully run on those prin- 
ciples already learned. It may be of interest to 
observe here that a famous brain surgeon who 
was consulted concerning the factor of change 
in his work stated that most of his undergraduate 
study was of little or no use to him in his work 
today. Brain surgery had so changed that it was 
what he had learned from his study after 
college that was of value to him and enabled him 
to help others today as successfully as he has. 
Passivity toward change may result from an 


administrator’ S misunderstanding of the position 


only 


he holds. Such individuals believe that perpetua- 
tion of what now exists is the thing that is their 
major concern. It is interesting to recall in this 
connection that the President of the New York 
Central Railroad, Mr. is credited with 
saying, in substance, that if you are now doing 
things in the same way you did two years ago, 
you should reflect rather 


Perleman, 


carefully on w hether it 
fits the present situation or not; if you are doing 
things as you did five years ago, your manner of 
administrating should hs examined with the ut- 
most scrutiny; and, you are doing things as 
you did ten years ago, your method of operation 
should probably be changed. It is erroneous in 
this world of rapid change to believe that we 
have yet perfected any thing. 

The second attitude that arises from a miscon- 
ception of change in education is that of intel- 
lectual conservatism. Such persons strive to main- 
tain the old order intact against the impact of 
newer forces. This is comparable to the situation 
of the man who attempts to remain a boy in his 
actions and outlook. He refuses to recognize the 
passing of time and the change it has brought 
about, and consequently finds a dislocation be- 
tween what he believes and what really exists. It 
takes the strong individual to admit that his be- 
liefs do not fit the present situation. In education, 
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it took much courage for Dr. Robert D. Thorn- 
dike, after thirty years of maintaining one point 
of view, to address a national educational group 
at an annual meeting and say, “Gentlemen, I made 
An attitude of open-mindedness is the 
curative here. 


an error.” 


A Third Attitude 


We may, adopt a third attitude 
which reflects an understanding of the flexible 
school and the meaning of change. This attitude 
scientific, tech- 
and cultural forces which are pro- 
change 


however, 


is one of being alert to newer 
nological, 
We then estimate 


their direction and probable effect. The play of 


ducing in education. 
these forces can then be harnessed for the use of 
children in our schools. The educator who leads 
a flexible school has the obligation to be sensitive 
to discovery and invention in the technological 
and social fields and constantly relate these find- 
ings to the particular needs of his school. Such a 
direction involves much careful planning to in- 
sure that the best in our current practices is re- 
tained as we move forward. 


What You Can Do 
About the Phenomena of Change 


1. Accept change as natural, normal, unavoid- 
able. 


gain 


o 


2. Work with the immediate problems to 
deeper insights into them by utilizing the ma-— 
terials and findings s from fields rel: ated to educa- 
tion. 

3. Realize that change in any one area of school- 
work affects all other areas of the school pro- 
gram. 

4. Weigh all suggestions carefully 
help us gain greater insight. 


as they may 


5. Hold fast to what you now know is good in 

education and be willing to re-examine those 
ideas in the light of new evidence. 

6. Recognize that change is not a repudiation of 

one’s self but rather the result of deepened 

understanding. 








SARAH LOU HAMMOND 


* PHONE RINGS. There is a knock at the 
door. A child holds a note in his hand. A teacher 
walks into the office. “Mr. Principal . . .” Snatches 
of conversation are overheard. “. . . entirely too 
much homework.” “. . . oh, half-day sessions...” 
“The Fair Exhibit...” “. . . children have been 
in three schools already this term.” And Mr. Prin- 
cipal, like the proverbial flea on a hot griddle iron, 
really jumps—jumps from one thing to another. 
One mentions change—change seems inherent in 
such situations. The question is not whether 
change shall be made, but what changes shall be 
made and how shall they take place. What hap- 
pens if change is made hastily? > if the principal i is 
insensitive to the demands for change? if the prin- 
cipal attempts to stimulate readiness for change? 


Setting the Pace 


In a new and fast-growing country such as 
ours, dedicated as it is to promotion and dev elop- 
y of life, it is to be 
expected that changes in the school curriculum 
would occur at a comparatively rapid rate. Each 
change in social conditions brings about some 
rethinking, replanning, and reorganization of 
the curriculum. There are many, and at times con- 
flicting, reactions to these changes. Some believe 
that they have been made too easily and in a 
random manner without deep thought, careful 
planning and wise leadership. There are others 
who believe that while some innovations have 


ment of the democratic way 
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Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Sarah Lou 
cation, 
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been made, the changes have been too slow and 
inadequate to meet the demands of new condi- 
tions in America. 

Caswell, in his book on Curriculum Develop- 
ment, points out: 


. the forces which have stimulated curriculum 
modification in the past continue for the most part 
to operate in the present .. . change in the Ameri- 
can schools is not a fad nor is it an indication of a 
foot-loose, unstable educational system. Rather it is 
an essential feature of the social process essential to 
realization of the democratic goals to which our 
country is committed.! 


Changes in practice must necessarily follow 
changes of purpose. History reveals that the 
major proposals for curriculum change have re- 
sulted from changes in purposes for the American 
school. The early Latin Grammar School empha- 
sized Latin and Greek and trained students pri- 
marily for the ministry. But there came a time 
when these schools no longer met the needs. As 
trade expanded and business became more im- 
portant the Academy appeared. Mathematics and 
other practical subjects were introduced in order 

produce men trained to manage expanding 
businesses. 

Since that time, conditions brought about by 
technological developments, international prob- 
lems, social change, and educational progress 
have created a demand for still further changes. 
And the end is not yet. In fact, the pace quickens. 
The causative factors which induce change press 
upon the schools today in such bewildering num- 


1 Hollis he Gum ell and Associates. 
provement in Public Schools. New York: 
lications, 
p- 20. 


Curriculum Im- 
Bureau of Pub- 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 1950. 
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bers and with such compelling force that care in 
their evaluation becomes imperative. 

The need for rapid change in practices is con- 
ceded because the purposes to be served are con- 
stantly changing, whether we wish it or not; but 
who is to evaluate and regulate these changes so 
that their introduction will result in progress in- 
stead of chaos? 


The Principal a Key Figure 


The principal is the key to change within the 
school. What the principal believes about chil- 
dren, how they grow and learn, determines in a 
large measure what the school does for children. 
His beliefs are reflected in every phase of the 
program: content and organization, environment, 
teaching methods, and human relationships. As 
the classroom teacher evaluates the readiness of 
children for reading or other new experiences, so 
the principal may analyze and evaluate his own 
readiness for change in terms of broad problems 
such as human relations, understanding of the 
school program, and planning for work, 

The principal, therefore, has a great responsi- 
bility in evaluating demands for change and in 
determining appropriate action. The easy pro- 
cedure of playing one proposal off against another 
and supporting the status quo is a disavowal of 
leadership and tends to result in alternate stagna- 
tion and upheaval. W hy do so many principals 
resist change? Why are educators not more active 
in planning programs to meet changing needs? In 
the ASCD Yearbook, Action for Curriculum 
Improvement, several factors are identified as 
drawbacks to change. Among them are fear of 
community criticism, choosing the path of least 
resistance, lack of know-how 
“directives approach,” 


, satisfaction with a 
fear of experimentation, 
and ignorance of or indifference to research.” 

In the face of such drawbacks, it is well for the 
principal to consider the meaning of readiness for 
change. 


Readiness Involves School and Community 


Adapting a definition of reading readiness, 
readiness for change may be considered as a state 


2 ASCD. Action for Curriculum Improvement. Wash- 
ington: Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. 1951. pp. 38-50. 
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of general fitness or maturity, which when 
reached allows change to be made without excess 
difficulty. The principal who wishes to lead in 
such a way that constructive change can be made 
without excess difficulty must consider many 
factors which are involved in this state of general 
fitness. Within the school and community there 
must be an atmosphere of freedom of opinion 
and expression. Parents, children, and teachers 
must have an opportunity to participate in setting 
the goals to be sought, identifying common prob- 
lems and evaluating the results. In an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and confidence, parents, pupils, 
and teachers feel secure, more willing to sub- 
ordinate personal preferences for the good of the 
group, and are willing to accept a share of re- 
sponsibility for the success of the undertaking. 

In determining the extent to which these de- 
sirable conditions prevail, it is necessary to collect 
reliable and sufficient evidence, not to depend 
solely upon feelings about the matter. One or two 
highly vocal parents or teachers may mislead the 
principal into thinking that their point of view is 
shared by others and into assuming, W ithout 
ample evidence, that there is a general readiness 
for change. 


A Personal Inventory 


The checklist which follows may be used by 
the principal in taking a personal inventory. 


Human Relations. Security, an important as- 
pect of readiness for change, is derived from 
several sources, one of which is good human rela- 
tions. How good are your relationships? 


1. To what extent do I share leadership, decision- 
making, and praise for accomplishment? 

2. What kind of an example in human relations do I 
set for those with whom I come in contact? Can 
I cite examples to show that I give and accept 
criticism objectively and constructively? 


w 


. In what ways have | worked cooperatively with 
the pupils, faculty and community? 

4. What evidences can I list to show that the at- 
mosphere in the school is conducive to freedom 
of opinion and expression? 

5. Do | understand what is meant by the group 

process? What problem-solving technics are of 

value to me in group work? 

Understanding the 


School Program. Security 
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comes also from a deep knowlec ige and under- 
standing of the elementary school program, ele- 
mentary sc hool children and their needs. 


Have I studied the characteristics, needs, and 
growth patterns of elementary age children? How 
have I related this information to school practice? 
2. Have I clarified my own thinking and beliefs re- 
garding the purposes of the elementary school? 
What is my point of view? 
3. What do I know of the basic research upon which 
methods of teaching are based? 
4. Do | know what is going on in the school? In 
how many classrooms have | visited this year? 
How many conferences have I held with individ- 
ual teachers regarding the instructional program? 
What are the most pressing needs of the com- 
munity 4 


wal 


Plans for Working Together. Since faculty 
meetings often accompany plans for change, then 
there is the need for planning for phy sical facili- 
and organization which will make faculty 


study px ssible. 


ties 


1. What plans have I made regarding a comfortable 
place for the meetings? 

2. What provision have I made for time for coop- 
erative study? 

3. In what ways have I helped the group select lead- 
ers and organize into committees? 

4. In what ways have I helped the group to identify 

common problems? List the problems. 

Who are the resource persons on whom the 

faculty may call? What provision has been made 

for securing needed study materials? 


wa) 


None 
operate in isolation of the others; all are related 
and have an effect on the school’s readiness for 
When 


has failed to develop, or is missing, the school 


o 


of the factors which have been listed 


change. one of the aspects of readiness 
may experience difficulty in making changes. 
Havin @ evaluated the readiness for change on 
the part “of the faculty, the pupils, the commu- 
nity, 
plan cooperatively a program in terms of the level 


of maturity of the group. The concept of pacing, 


and himself, the principal is now ready to 


discussed by Olson,? implies that the new school 
experiences for the child are selected in terms of 


W illard 
Heath. 1949. p. 


Olson. Child Development. Boston: D. C 


339-40 


his maturity and needs. 


Forcing, Olson states, 

takes place when a child is continually stimulated 
to activities for which he is not ready, at which 
he fails, and for which he receives disapproval. 
Such methods as urging, scolding, and extrinsic 
awards commonly fail and bring about bad social 
and emotional repercussions. 


And so it is with a school. A principal may have 
sensed a very real problem which he feels calls 
for action. Because the problem seems obvious to 
him, and because he is eager to improve the situ- 
he may force the 
far too fast, with social and emotional repercus- 
sions as the result. 

In evaluating the many 
school, readiness for change is an important factor 
to be considered. The more effectively the prin- 
cipal determines and considers the state of readi- 


ation, faculty into moving too 


demands made of the 


ness of the school community, the more successful 
will be his leadership in rethinking, replanning, 
and reorganizing the school program to better 
meet the needs of boys and girls. 
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“I see a Woman entering your life—a secretary.” 
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Tue LATE GRAYSON KEFAUVER, bril- 
liant educational strategist, student of administra- 
tion, and Dean of the School of Education at 
Stanford University in the years just preceding 
World War II, was forceful in describing the role 
of educational leadership in effecting change. The 
leader a good in- 
structional program and should lay a positive 
plan of action for achieving it! He should also be 
an effective tactician, 


should know what constitutes 


sensitive to the power 
structure of the community and that within the 
school staff, skillful in the use of the group proc- 
ess and in the involvement of the proper indi- 
viduals at the proper time. He should have his 
eye on the ultimate goal while patiently working 
thru the limitations of the present situation. 
There were some, thoughtful about the impli- 
cations of this type of leadership role, who put 
themselves in the places of the people being “led,” 
and were uncomfortable. 
weren't being “used” 


They wondered if they 
- -manipulated. They ques- 
tioned the infallibility of the leader's judgment, 
highly competent as he might be. They sincerel 
valued their own opinions and ideas about the 
nature of a good educational program and the 
means for achiev ing it. 

Any discussion of the responsiaatity of leader- 
ship relative to the question, 


“What changes 
should be made?” 


must deal straightforw ardly 

with this problem. \ssuming that need for change 

is indicated in some of the w ays enumerated 
urticle 


the preceding article, “Readiness for Change,” 


Robert S. Fox is Director of the University School, 
and Associate Professor of Education, 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


University of 
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how is it to be decided what changes should be 
made? Who should be involved in determining 
the nature of such changes? 

Some students of the curriculum are outspoken 
in placing major emphasis on the process of cur- 
riculum change and upon its interrelationship 
with the end products. 
somewhat like this: 


Their reasoning goes 
The curriculum consists of 
all those experiences which affect the growth of 
the child. (The school is concerned primarily, 
of course, with its responsibility for those experi- 
ences coming under the school’s direction.) Plan- 
ning experiences which really affect each child’s 
growth positively, which are designed to provide 
those learning opportunities most appropriate to 
each child’s particular needs and potentialities, 
calls for a highly flexible and dynamic kind of ° 
curriculum design. The nature of the pupil- 
teacher interrelationship is most important. The 
sensitivity of the teacher to pupil needs, his un- 
derstanding of educational objectives, his knowl- 
edge of the basic principles of learning and child 
development, his awareness of sequences and in- 
terrelationships within various content areas, his 
skill in using methods and procedures which have 
produced promising results in other situations 


_ 
i. 





all these combine to set the stage for a good edu- 


a 
cational program for those children who are 
working with that teacher. 

It would follow, therefore, that 


“changes to be 
made” 


need to be changes in the teacher. Educa- 
tion, itself, is a process, not an end product. The 
key to this process is the alert, skillful, forward- 
looking teacher, who is in a position to combine 


his intimate knowledge of the 


children with 


whom he is working with professional “know- 


1§ 





how” to provide appropriate educational experi- 
ences. 


What Can the Principal Do? 


What does this mean for the elementary princi- 
pal who is aware of some of the limitations of 
the program in his school and is anxious to bring 
about improvement? What are his leadership re- 
sponsibilities? 

The procedure for determining what changes 
are to be made must involve the teachers. Starting 
“where the teachers are” is not merely a strategic 
move on the part of the administrator to achieve 
more basic, long-term objectives which he has 
visualized. It is the most effective way of bringing 
about change. It recognizes education as a process. 

] leadership can serve by making available such 
resources as may help the staff clarify objectives, 
raise questions regarding current program, be- 
come aware of promising practices, Leadership 

can stimulate interest in change by being alert, 
enthusiastic, and well- informed. The exploratory 
questions and problems raised by teachers as pos- 
sible leads to individual or staff curriculum im- 
provement activity may die unproductively if 
administration does not provide support, does not 
show genuine interest in the problem, in the efforts 
of the staff to uncover creative solutions, and in 
the probability that the products of such activity 
can be tested in practice. 

Primary emphasis has been placed on the im- 
portance of the teacher as the key person in de- 
termining what changes should be made. This 
does not mean that others cannot and should not 
be involved. In fact, the process might best be 
described as a cooperative one with the teacher 
taking leadership; administration facilitating, en- 
couraging and supporting; and parents, lay citi- 
zens, ‘and pupils contributing from their back- 
ground of practical experience w ith and concern 
for the product of the school program. Parents 
are, of course, inevitably a part of the child’s total 
curriculum, responsible for many of the activities 
of his waking hours. It is not the purpose of this 
article to describe w ays and means by which 
parents, pupils, and others can be effectively in- 
volved in the process of curriculum improvement. 
It is sufficient to say that such involvement may 
give greater assurance that important issues are 
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not overlooked, issues about which the profes- 
sional staff may have become complacent. 

It is clear that the responsibility of leadership 
for deciding “what changes should be made” is 
conceived by this writer as primarily a matter of 
facilitating the process, not one of making value 
judgments. But, should not leadership take some 
responsibility for the direction in which the 
process is moving? 

Certainly! The administrator has much oppor- 
tunity as a part of the process to exercise leader- 
ship of this type. He can help to furnish the keel 
to the process, to assist in keeping the ship stable 
and on a general course, altho surface winds and 
currents may modify the course temporarily. 
Such leadership serves to help clarify basic ob- 
jectives. Are our schools to give each child op- 
portunity to grow to his maximum potentiality 
or are they to serve a selection function—to weed 
out those who are not intellectually equal to 
our academic curriculum? Do we wish to en- 
courage difference or to emphasize standardiza- 
tion? Are the schools to serve a rapidly changing 
society or to conserve the old? 

Here is where the vision to which Dean 
Kefauver referred is pertinent. This is how the 
educational leader must keep his eye on “the 
ultimate goal” while assisting with projects which 
may or may not be moving systematically and 
straightforw ardly toward a specific curriculum 
objective w hich the administrator may have 
thought desirable. Here is where some criteria 
for evaluating proposals for change may be help- 


ful. 


Basic Principles 


Instructional improvement projects which are 
inconsistent with the basic principles of child 
growth and development, as we are coming to 
know them from research and experience, are 
likely to contribute less to the long-term educa- 
tional program than are those which are con- 
sistent. Some of these principles may be listed: 


A wide span of individual differences exists 
among children in their patterns for growing. 
The educational program must not only accept 
the wide range as inevitable, but c: ipitalize upon 
it as a desirable aspect of democratic group life. 
Curriculum changes which take individual differ- 
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ences into account and build upon the growth 
potential of each child are changes in a healthy 
direction. 

All aspects of growth are interrelated. The 
school program which facilitates interrelation- 
ships between areas of growth assisting the child 
in developing personal integration is moving in 
a sound direction. Curriculum changes directed 
toward further compartmentalization of subject 
matter may be questioned. 

3- Learning proceeds best in a meaningful 
situation. Use of pupil interest and of projects 
which are purposeful in terms of child needs 
enables the school program to capitalize on this 
principle. Curriculum projects directed toward 
increased emphasis on rote learning, abstractions 
without basis in concrete experience, or activities 
which adults may think desirable but cannot be 
made meaningful to children may be unwise. 

4. Growth is continuous, building upon past 
increments of growth and previous experience. 
Continuity of growth is achieved by each child 
internally. However, the school program may 
assist the process or place obstacles in its way. 
Careful planning of educational experiences in 
terms of all that is known about the child—his 
past experience, his pattern for growing, his po- 
tentialities—can aid in providing continuity. Cur- 
riculum projects which promote flexibility in 
curriculum design, iron out artificial breaks i 
the instructional continuum (such as “ failures.” 
abrupt changes in program from one grade to 
another, or one school to another), and provide 
the teacher with improved information about the 
children with whom he is working are moving in 
a direction consistent with this principle. 

The thoughtful administrator, concerned with 
his responsibilities for instructional leadership, 
may wish to add to this sample listing a consider- 
able number of equally important characteristics 
of child growth and development which can 
serve as criteria for measuring, in a general way, 
the potential value of proposed instructional im- 
provement activities. His contribution to the 
cooperative process of bringing about change in 
program and in people will be heightened by the 
perspective he can provide by applying such 
criteria. It is quite possible that participation in 
such a process may even result in professional 
growth by the administrator along with his staff! 
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ALICE MIEL 


Buc there was an elementary principal who 
saw herself as friendly and democratic. Her evi- 
dence was the way teachers lingered around her 
office to chat before going to their classrooms in 
the morning. One of the teachers, however, saw 
the whole situation quite differently: 

“We have an inner circle of teachers who re- 
main in the office chatting and joking until nine 
o'clock, whereas other teachers are required to 
be on duty in their rooms at eight-thirty sharp. 
The parents, children, and even the custodial 
force are beginning to assume that the fair-haired 
girls are the ‘only ones who are important. I wish 
we could be a one-team school.” 

In this school no worthwhile changes in goals 
or offerings or arrangements could be made until 
principal and teachers could come together on a 
view of working relationships, actual and desired. 
In other schools there may be a block between 
the professional staff and the lay public. But in all 
schools there are points at w hich change is in 
order. Even the school where everything runs 
smoothly is doing an excellent 
job of teaching may need relief from the boredom 
of thinking ‘ Such 


a school may need the charge of an energizing 


and each teacher 
‘we are as good as we can be.” 


idea just as surely as does the school where pro- 
fessional vision and interest is at the low end of 
the scale. 

Being able to judge good beginning points for 
work with a faculty and parent group is an im- 
portant type of competence for the school princi- 
pal, but beginnings are not enough, even tho they 
may be sound. 

Making changes that go deep into people’s 
habits of thinking and feeling and acting so that 
children may undergo an education that has de- 
sirable effects on their thinking-feeling-acting re- 
quires that the adults with responsibility in the 
school travel a full circle—the upward spiraling 


Alice Miel is Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
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circle of dissatisfaction-vision-plan-tryout-eval- 
uation-revision. In other words, they must some- 
how become convinced that change is needed, 
they must envision what shape the change might 
take, they must plan how to achieve the change, 
they must check on whether or not change has 
meant improvement, and then they must replan 
from there. 

The elementary school principal who under- 
stands and loves people and who values change 
for what it may accomplish is ina good position 
to start this circle of activities in motion. 

Some ideas are easily latched onto. U nfortu- 
nately they often are the panacea type. Change is 
to be made by external application, so to speak. 
Buy this gadget, this workbook, this system, and 
the implication is that you will not have to think 
or work or worry; the results will be automatic. 

Desirable changes in a complicated undertak- 
ing like education, on the other hand, do not oc- 
cur, as a rule, merely because someone is strongly 
convinced of the need, and persuades, exhorts, 
or orders others to ways. Such 
as dealing more understandingly with 
children, helping each child to learn in his own 
best way and time, tailormaking the specifics of 
the curriculum to fit particular human beings in a 
particular community in today’s world, finding 
ways a given group of children can grow into 
their society's highest values—these are changes 
that cannot be bought in a package, or legislated. 


take on new 
changes 
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Such changes can be achieved only thru a process 
that is v oluntary and makes use of the intelligence 
of all parties to the transaction. 

If the principal is wise in the ways human 
energies may be channeled for greatest produc- 
tivity and satisfaction, wise in the ways people 

can best work together, he may be said to possess 
technics for helping others to bring about needed 
changes. 
untary, 


A few technics for encouraging a vol- 
intelligent process of change among 
groups interested in improving their schools are 
discussed in this article. 


Courting Dissatisfaction 


Those who have had experience with chronic 
gripers may hesitate to give deliberate encourage- 
ment to the expression of dissatisfaction. Indi- 
viduals with a compulsion to complain sour the 
atmosphere around them and make it more diffi- 
cult for others to be constructive. On the other 
hand, it is equally hard for teachers and parents 
to give constructive suggestions if the principal 
prefers not to be made aware of problems that 
should be faced. No matter why or how they are 
smothered, the situations needing correction are 
there, and the mature way of ope rating is to in- 
vite teachers, children, and the public to register 
their dissatisfactions in such a w ay that the under- 
lying problems may be brought to light for study. 

It may be unpleasant to face feelings of dis- 
satisfaction, particularly if there is more than 
little justification for them. Nor is it easy in most 
schools to bring gripes from the teachers’ room 
faculty or community 
meeting where they can be dealt with positively. 
However, until feelings that people are being de- 
prived of a say in matters important to them can 
be exchanged for assurance that a team is plan- 
ning together for a_ school, 


or supermarket into a 


many significant 
changes i in the school program will be obstructed. 

To get at certain dissatisfactions it often is 
advisable to give people opportunities to — 
themselves anonymously, without inviting per- 
sonal vituperation. For instance, teachers or par- 
ents or children might be asked to write the three 
things they like best about the school and the 
three things they would most like to see im- 
proved. 

Opportunity for indicating unhappiness with 
the current situation should be afforded in open 
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meetings also. The technic of the principal should 
be to treat the expression as evidence of interest 
in the welfare of the children the school is trying 
to serve, and, if there is need and opportunity, to 
help the speaker state his point in terms of a prob- 
lem the group may join forces to solve. 

The principal may sometimes find it advisable 
to cause teachers and parents to become dissatis- 
fied by collecting facts which may have implica- 
tions for curriculum content and guidance—how 
do the children spend their leisure time? what 
do they worry about? how does this compare 
with what parents and teachers think they might 
worry about? how do children measure up i 
such important matters as ability to solve real life 
problems, use research tools, live creativ ely? 

The principal may also encourage teachers to 
work out instruments for self evaluation to be 
applied privately. 


Securing Vision 


Individuals feeling dissatisfaction may already 
have ideas for improvement. They should never 
have to ask, “What do you do with an idea 
around here?” They should feel free to offer 
ideas to the principal in private conference, to an 
appropriate committee, or to the larger group. 

A periodic evaluation instrument may be used 
to give each teacher a chance to state preferences 
for class and committee assignments, make sug- 
gestions for study and placement of certain chil; 
dren, make a case for new types of equipment 
and supplies, and propose improvements in the 
curriculum, organization, and management of the 
school. 

Some groups may need help in getting fore- 
front ideas to work upon. Reading about what 
other schools are doing, seeing better practice 
thru actual visitation and thru the medium of 
television or film, discussing descriptions of prac- 
tice, and visiting curriculum exhibits showing 
results of using new methods and materials with 
children are ways principals, teachers, and lay 
persons may build pictures in their minds to guide 
them in making change. 

The principal is in a special position to open 
up vistas of functional learning opportunities 
often unused in elementary schools. He can, for 
example, lead the way in instituting such learning 
situations as a school council with supporting 
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subcommittees on assemblies, building and 
grounds, school paper, library, lunchroom, and 
other shared facilities. 


Making Plans 


Unless a change is designed in some detail with 
a timetable for carrying out the plans, vision may 
not be realized. Detailed plans for the kinds of 
changes which require understanding and willing 
cooperation must be adopted only after full dis 
cussion by the entire group w hich is to follow 
them or will be importantly affected by them. In 
the full group, the plans are more likely to be 
viewed in a broad context and gaps and defects 
are more likely to be noted. A large group of 
informed and convinced interpreters is made 
available to interpret the change to those who 
could not be represented. 

Plans should allow as much latitude as possible 
for individual choice with respect to timing and 
methods. For example, teachers might well have 
the choice of one or several or no basic readers in 
combination with trade books for children as 
materials for reading instruction. 

The over-all plans for change should allow 
time for the group to develop new skills required. 
Workshops may be used to help teachers learn 
new art or music or movement skills, improve 
their manuscript writing, learn new ways of mak- 
ing arithmetic meaningful, find out how to in- 
dividualize instruction in re eading, spelling, and 
personal writing, try out science experiments, de- 
velop ability to plan with children, and learn to 
use various means of finding out where children 
are in their learning. 


Trying out Plans 


While plans should be flexible, something to 
depart from, they should be designed with the 
intention of trying them. This may require spe- 
cial arrangements like changes in testing pro- 
grams, promotion policies, purchase plans, and 
the like. The principal, above all others, is respon- 
sible for making it as easy as possible for teachers 
to take the difficult step of giving up familiar 
habits. 

Sometimes it is a good idea for volunteers, who 
feel more ready, to try out a new plan and report 
their experiences to their colleagues before a 
broad trial of the plan is begun. 
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Evaluating Results 


A part of wise planning is to anticipate as far 
as possible the consequences of a change. What 
other arrangements may be thrown out of gear 
by the change? For example, an age basis of 
grouping requires curriculum adjustments so that 
different children each can face tasks with enough 
but not too much challenge. 

As changes are contemplated, it is intelligent to 
build into the plans means of getting evidence as 
to the usefulness of the new ways. It is particularly 
important that conclusions not be drawn too 
hastily before there has been a chance to get the 
“bugs” out of the new model, just as it is essential 
that the- instruments employed for the evaluation 
really get at the results the change was designed 
to achieve. 


Replanning 


Evaluation may serve the purpose of building 
morale by reflecting the successes of a group. 
Circulating summaries of progress is useful 
this connection. The main purpose of the evalu- 
ation activity, however, is to form a basis for 
deciding whether to continue along the general 
lines of the present plans or to make revisions. 
While judgment as to major adjustments may 
well be withheld until the change has had a fair 
trial, minor adjustments would, of course, be 
made along the way as the need was discovered. 


Conclusion 


Teachers will do a great deal on their own to 
improve their work if they can feel confident 
that their judgment is respected and if the factors 
discouraging change are reduced to a desirable 
and feasible minimum. Teachers and parents both 
will be the source of excellent suggestions for 
change if they can be sure that initiative in this 
direction is really welcome and will be given 
thoughtful consideration. i 

The principal’s part is to help people maintain 
or cultivate the ability to see where change is 
needed and a sense of responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the broad program. He needs, then, tech- 
nics for sparking and facilitating change as a team 
affair so that the program of education for which 
he is an official leader may have breadth and 
depth and continuity. 
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LOWELL W. BEACH 


WrEECTING CHANGE—change which im- 
proves instruction—is a real test of school leader- 
ship. Organizing and administering a school calls 
for ability and skill, but the task of helping a 
faculty grow (change) professionally demands 
the very best from the principal. More and more, 
elementary school principals are interested in this 
aspect of leadership. They recognize that growth 
means change—in themselves as well as in teach- 
ers and children. They recognize that it is thru 
professional growth and change within the schoo! 
staff that the instructional program for children 
will continue to improve. Principals, therefore, 
want to know more about the process of effect- 
ing change, and they want to know which tech- 
nics and which don’t. The focus in this 
article is on helping the principal identify his op- 
portunities and meet his responsibilities for work- 
ing with teachers to effect desirable changes. 
Better instruction is the purpose for trying to 


“work” 


bring about change in the teaching staff. This 
sometimes seems to be overlooked by a few 


principals. They have been able to bring about 
change in the behavior of teachers but there is 
some question whether the change produced bet- 
ter learning for the pupils. What frequently hap- 
pens is that there is an outward appearance of 


change in the staff and the real teaching-learning 


situations remain the same. As one teacher said: 
If you are smart, every morning about 10 o'clock 

you'll have your classes reading. That’s what the 
Lowell W. Beach is Assistant Professor of Education 

at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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principal likes to see. He feels it’s very important to 
have a lot of reading. 
In this building, the teachers appeared to con- 
form to the principal’s wishes but were really 
putting on a show for his benefit. After his daily 
“inspection,” the teachers would begin the learn- 
ing activities they felt were important and ap- 
propriate for their pupils. 


The Direct Approach 


Some principals apparently believe a direct 
attack is most effective in improving their staff. 
To these principals the problem is simple. When- 
ever a teacher deviates from what the principal 
desires, he promptly lets the teacher know the 
error of his ways. A teacher reported this con- 
ference technic: 

. he tells some teachers they are all wrong and 
points out how it should be done. He has never 
talked that way to me, but he does to some teachers. 
I’ve heard him myself tell a teacher, “Well, that was 
wrong,’ then tell her how to do scmething. 


More frequently this approach is revealed 
a less autocratic tone, with, of course, the same 
end result. In fact, it is little short of amazing to 
observe the subtlety and finesse with which some 
principals influence teachers to their w ays. For 
instance, think how persuasive the principal is 
with this question, “Would there be anyone who 
would be too unhappy if we do it this w ay?” 
Not many teachers would oppose the principal's 
plan w hen presented i in this manner. 

Then, there is the strong and dynamic per- 
sonality in the principalship—an asset for some of 
the roles, perhaps, but often misdirected or mis- 
used in working with teachers. 


You can differ with her (principal) if you have a 
strong enough personality. You have to be able to 
defend yourself if you do not agree with her, It’s 
just the kind of person she is. The w ay she believes 
is pretty apt to be the way it will be. 


Sometimes this authoritarian characteristic is 
confused with leadership. 


She has a lot of leadership qualities. She is apt to 
sway people to her way when that is not the way 
they feel about it ar all. 

In faculty meetings, too, the direct approach 
produces outw ard conformance but little 
in teachers’ beliefs. The 


real 


change comments of 





teachers indicate this approach arouses emotions. 
Some are stimulated to go on the defensive and 
reveal this in aggressive action, others react as 
resigned to their fate and appear (outwardly) re- 
ceptive to the principal's suggestions. Neither 
group, under these conditions, can truly perceive 
the value of any proposal. The result is little, if 
any, improvement for instruction. 


Here in this building there is considerable steering 
in one direction. If it doesn’t matter much, I go right 
along and am agreeable. 


I feel some teachers don’t offer their ideas because 
they know their ideas are not really considered. 
Some of us have found it best to be quiet. After all 
it won’t do any good anyway. 


They don’t say anything there but leave the meet- 
ings mumbling in their beards. 

The sincerity and honesty of purpose of princi- 
pals using the direct approach is not to be 
doubted for they are earnestly trying to effect 
desirable change and growth. Apparently they 
fail to see that this approach produces only super- 
ficial change, as one teacher sadly reports: 

Many teachers, as I see it, are very congenial and 
approving when they are talking with her, but later 
in another group are just the opposite. I think it is 
too bad that teachers do not feel free to express 
themselves. Many are afraid to disagree with her, 
but she has their verbal okay and smiling approval. 


Teachers Learn as Pupils Learn 


On the other hand, the professional (real 
leader) principal knows that change must be 
effected in the values and attitudes of teachers 
before any real change can be expected in in- 
structional practices. He knows that a teacher's 
beliefs and understandings cannot be changed by 
a direct approach and that efforts on his part to 
change teacher behavior without any change in 
the beliefs guiding the behavior are ‘useless. It is 
at this level ‘that the professional principal focuses 
his attention. He knows that ideas, attitudes, and 
values can be modified and that the process is 
basically one of experiencing o r learning. He 
knows that the laws of baudhien are in operation 
here, as well as in the classroom. He knows there 
is no short cut, and if he hopes to effect a real 
change he must rely on an educational approach. 
The ‘professional principal is far from discour- 
aged at this prospect. His experience and know]- 


N 
nN 


edge as a teacher give him confidence in the final 
outcome and also some guidance as to the role he, 
as principal, must play. 

In general, the principal’s responsibilities as a 
professional leader are those of a master teacher. 
It is his job to create an environment that is 
favorable for the “learning process” to operate. 
Since interest and felt need must precede the most 
effective learning, he must encourage teachers to 
identify their concerns and problems. The ease 
with which the principal's desires influence teach- 
ers is evident in the number of projects under- 
taken by teachers in which the latter have no 
interest. In the process of identifying problems, 
the principal may help if he is careful not to let 
his own interests affect the teachers’ decisions. 
After the teachers have selected problems for 
which they seek answers, the principal should do 
a te he can to aid them in their efforts. 
Sometimes he can expedite their search by ar- 
ranging pare tra which enable teachers to get 
together for their work. He can make materials 
available; he can also make a great contribution 
by presenting his own views, as a member of the 
group. And as the teachers develop new ideas and 
better teaching technics, they must be free to 
carry out reasonable experiments in classroom 
practices. At this point, the principal’s role is 
important. Without encouragement, little experi- 
mentation and consequently little growth will 
occur. In brief, his job is to stimulate, encourage, 
assist, and constantly provide security. 


Implications for the Principal 


Perhaps the above analysis of leadership for 
staff improvement will become clearer if we 
are a little more specific in pointing out what is 
required from the principal in creating a good 
learning environment for teachers. As the emo- 
tional “climate” of the classroom is considered 
important for children so is it important for 
teachers. A major responsibility for the nature of 
this climate rests with the school principal. Basic 
to this is how the principal perceives his teachers. 
For a favorable environment the principal must 
view his teachers as peers. A superior-inferior re- 
lationship can be fatal to the learning process. 
Teachers resent, and reasonably should resent, 
behavior in a principal that implies lack of equal 
professional status. 
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I've not been entirely pleased with the way our 
principal treats the teachers as children. Her attitude 
toward us is as children. She even calls us, likely in 
her own mind very lovingly, her children. It carries 
over into her policies, too. 


It’s (teacher-principal relation) more like a 
teacher-pupil relation and then not in the best sense 
of that... I think he has carried what might have 
been okay te a high school class over to man¢ Aging 
a group of teachers. 


In schools where a peer relation exists teachers 
report other conditions which make this seem an 
important factor in promoting srowth. 


ss 

He is not one to tell the teachers how to do things. 
He wants everyone to express his ideas on matters. 
Sometimes his ideas change as a result of our views. 
However, if he doesn’t agree with us, he is very 
frank in telling us. He lets all have an opportunity to 
talk. As far as he is concerned, each of us is of equal 
importance ... 


I never feel there is any difference between us. | 
never feel I have to look up to him because he is my 
principal. He is just one of us. 

Here, the principal thinks of you as a human be- 
ing and an equal. If you feel like disagreeing, which 
I do much of the time, I disagree. I feel perfectly 
free about it. Often I have my views changed, but at 
least, I have the right to disagree in the first place. 

The last statement contains the major thesis of 
this article and demonstrates the process of effect- 
ing change in working with others. In this build- 
ing, teachers are considered by the principal as 
adults—mature human beings, interested in im- 
proving instruction for children. The principal 
recognizes that real change in ideas and attitudes 
comes only when teachers are free to disagree, to 
present their views, and to examine critically the 
views of others. And freedom must be extended 
beyond verbal discussion. A principal must e¢n- 


courage teachers to try out their ideas. 

The principal gives all of us the freedom to experi- 
ment. I feel she is much freer in this regard than 
other administrators in this system. . . . She has defi- 
nite ideas, but she is always willing to have you try 
— out. Sometimes I feel she would rather that 

I didn’t and that my experiment will likely fail, but 
she encourages me to go ahead anyway. 


The technic used in individual conferences 
with teachers is important. If the conference is to 
be effective in promoting growth, the principal 
must conduct it on the basis of a peer relation. 
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The principal should hesitate to play the role of 
the “answer man” for it soon destroys the feeling 
of colleagues working on mutual problems. 


Here, you sit down and work problems out to- 
gether. Help is always available but it is the method 
which is different. The principal helps you think out 
the problems, and you come up with your own an- 
swers. 

This approach appears to be in harmony with 
what we know about the learning process. While 
it wasn’t stated, the problems were first identi- 
fied by the teachers. They 
real interest in solving them. 


had a personal and 

The principal did 
give the teachers help; “howev er, the teachers were 
the most active participants and were experi- 
encing the involvement necessary for learning. 
Solutions sometimes originate with the teachers 
and other times with the principal. The origin of 
the better practices is not important. It is crucial, 
however, that they be fully discussed and devel- 
oped by the teachers. In this process, teachers 
grow and instruction is improved. 

In summary, the professional principal accepts 
responsibility for effecting desirable growth and 
change in the teaching staff. He realizes that this 
is an important function of educational leader- 
ship and one way to improve instruction. He is 
continually striving to perfect leadership technics 
and skills which stimulate and involve teachers in 
an active learning situation. He favors an edu- 
cational approach to a more direct one that pro- 
duces outward conformance, but little real change 
in the ideas, attitudes, and values of teachers. 
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Helping” teacher assists beginning teacher with 
classroom plans. 


Elem 





For Improveni of 
in Rapid Cityout 


In this day of mounting enrolments and much jcedure ar 
teacher and pupil turn-over, elementary school | self-confi 
principals have a great responsibility for seeing | quested ; 
that each child is considered as an individual and | technics. 
is given the opportunity to develop to the best |tional mz 
of his ability. Thus, it becomes an important role | vidual ch 
of the principal to coordinate the abilities and |regular c 
services of all persons concerned to achieve this |of partict 
instructional goal. classroom 

This year we have the assistance of “helping” mately. 7] 
teachers to insure improved instructional quality. jof recent 
The “helping” teachers are outstanding experi- |tem’s phi 
enced classroom teachers who serve for one or |make no 
two years. We have two—one for the primary friendly : 
grades, the other for the upper grades. They Some | 
work closely with teachers and are directly re- |classroon 
sponsible to the elementary supervisor. They jteachers, 
come upon invitation by the teacher or principal }meet this 
and give advance notice of the exact time of visit. Jers, not « 
These “helping” teachers are valuable in aiding juse their 
the beginning teacher in planning classroom pro- }in small ; 


Helping” teacher gives diagnostic reading test. 


| medial teacher helps third-grade children with 
reading. 
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Elementary supervisor makes plans 
with “helping” teachers. 
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cedure and in helping her build self-respect and 
self-confidence. They teach classes when re- 
quested and demonstrate specific methods and 
technics. They bring new and additional instruc- 
tional materials. They observe and study indi- 
vidual children who have failed to adjust in the 
regular classroom. These “helping” teachers are 
of particular value because they are fresh from the 
classroom and know instructional materials inti- 
mately. They can talk to a teacher on the basis 
of recent experience and can interpret the sys- 
tem’s philosophy in practical terms. Because they 
make no reports or appraisals on teachers, a 
friendly sharing of ideas is achieved. 

Some pupils need more help than the average 
classroom teacher can provide. The remedial 


teachers, of whom we have two, are helping us 


meet this problem. These teachers are older teach- 
ers, not quite ready to retire, and we feel we can 
ue their valuable experience to better advantage 
in small groups rather than in regular classrooms. 


Teacher in ungraded room helps two children 
- ~ . ' 
who cannot speak English. § 


» 


Homebound student listens to classroom discussi« 
over telephone hook-up. 





































Chey aid students who are weak in basic skiils by 
giving specific help either individually or in small 
_— These remedial teachers are placed in 
buildings for a half or whole day according to 
the needs and space available. 

To meet the needs of the slow learner, the 
child of low ability, the physically handicapped, 
and the children who cannot adjust to the class- 
room because of loss of school thru illness or 
moving from place to place, we have special 
rooms, usually spoken of as ungraded rooms. 
Teachers for these groups never have more than 
fifteen pupils and give much individual instruc- 
tion. Children here work at their own rate of 
speed. Those who have the ability and achieve 
sufficient success so as to fit into the regular class- 
room again are transferred to such a classroom as 
soon as possible. These rooms have proved very 
successful and we often have a waiting list. 

The addition of a “visiting” teacher to teach 
homebound children is proving of value to both 
classroom teacher and student. The 


teacher goes to the home or hospital three or 


“visiting” 


four times a week for approximately an hour to 
supervise lessons. In this manner, homebound 
children are helped to keep up with schoolwork 
so that they can return to the regular classroom 
without difficulty. So that children may receive 
the greatest benefit, a bulletin for parents of 
homebound children has been prepared giving 
suggestions for conditions conducive to good 
study. Facilities are also available for telephone 
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Speech correctionist gives special- 
ized help to first-grade children. 


hook-up from the child’s home to the classroom. 

The speech correctionist is another “traveling” 
teacher service we have. Each fall he makes a 
survey for speech-defective children, checking 
all kindergarten children and all referrals from 
other grades. Following the survey he sets up a 
schedule and visits various schools to work with 
individual children who have some form of speech 
difficulty. He offers in-service help to teachers and 
parents so that they, too, can work with the chil- 
dren. He also conducts hearing tests of children 
in grades three to six. 

Professional meetings held in each individual 
building are an important part of our improve- 
ment of instruction. The principal is responsible 
for initiating the in-service program of his build- 
ing but the program itself is carried on by the 
teachers of the building. Teachers choose prob- 
lems in areas of their own interests and needs. 
Meetings are held one hour twice monthly from 
four to five o'clock. Groups study such topics 
as understanding children, guidance, parent- 
teacher conferences, visual aids, meaningful arith- 
metic, and many others. Thru this means teachers 
become acquainted with new methods, materials, 
and current professional literature. They also 
participate in systemwide curriculum improve- 
ment thru committee work. 

Contributed by 
Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, Principal 
Annie Tallent School 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
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Report Cards 


Me 
STANLEY E. JACKSON 


In many communities across the nation com- 
mittees are at work improving the school’s report 
card. Sooner or later in the deliberations of these 
groups there usually comes a troublesome prob- 
lem: “What marking system shall be used for the 
report cards?” The answer to this difficult ques- 
tion may be influenced by many factors, some of 
which are discussed here. 

A committee for report card revision can be 
confronted with many diverse and conflicting 
recommendations for a marking system. Pressures 
from the community may demand letter grades 
such as A-B-C-D-F. Some teachers and parents 
may be insistent upon the use of checklists that 
will indicate “needs 
Others may suggest using a 
five-point number scale similar to the A-B-C let- 
ter grades. A few may favor a percent system. 
There may be those who believe there “3 be 
a less refined marking system with only “S” for 


“outstanding progress,” o1 
much improvement.” 


satisfactory and “U” for unsatisfactory as the 
symbols used. With all these differing sugges- 
tions, it will not be easy for a committee to arrive 
at a marking system that will be acceptable to a 
majority. F aced with so many different types of 
marking systems, a committee will need some 
guides for determining which system will best 
meet its needs. 

In arriving at a decision, four questions might 
be asked. First, what purposes are marks assumed 
to serve? This is an important question because it 
directs the thinking of individuals to basic ideas 
upon which intelligent action depends. 

As purposes are revealed, a second question 
arises: Do marks meet these purposes? School 
marks and reporting should reflect the philosophy 


Stanley E. Jackson is an elementary school teacher in 
Washington, D. C., currently on leave to complete re- 
quirements for the Doctor of Education degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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and curriculum of the school since the child 
supposed to be evaluated on the basis of his 
growth within the curriculum built upon that 
philosophy. 


When purposes have been enumerated and 
relationships between purposes, curriculum, and 
philosophy of education have been established, a 
third question comes to mind: Which marking 
system best meets the purposes of this commu- 
nity? Each community should decide for itself 
which marking system best meets its needs. The 
way the community looks at education, the cur- 
riculum in the schools, and the relationships of 
school and community will have a bearing on the 
answer to this question. 

A fourth question should be posed for broad- 
ening and extending the thinking of all concerned 
in the matter of marking: 


Are there better ways 
of evaluating the 


growth of children? It might 
be discovered that marks are not absolutely neces- 
sary in pupil evaluation. 

Answers to the first question, “What purposes 
are marks assumed to serve?”, will probably 
bring to light many viewpoints. P eople will vary 
in their ideas—both expressed and implied—as to 
purposes to be served by marks. Here are some 
of the purposes that are likely to be revealed. One 
purpose might be to give information for child 
guidance. Other purposes might be to show the 
achievement of the child in relation to his age 
peers, to his grade group, and to his ability. Some 
purposes might be to aid administrators in group- 
ing and placing children; to give desired informa- 
tion to employers, schools and universities; to 
make possible the giving of rewards and honors 
as well as penalties and punishments; and to moti- 
vate children to do their best. Three other pur- 
poses, tho implied in some of the others, might 
be expressed this way: to aid communication be- 
tween home and school; to provide a check for 














































parents on what children are doing in school; to 
identify the child’s strengths and weaknesses. 

Answers to the second question, “Do marks 
meet these purposes?”, will vary widely. There 
may be a response that marks meet their purposes 
in some instances and not in others. Other 
answers may indicate that marks meet the pur- 
poses they were designed to serve, with varying 
degrees of success. It is highly probable that there 
will be no single answer to the question. 

We can understand why there will probably 
be no single answer if we take a look at a fairly 
typical school situation. Report cards in school 
system “X” are based upon a philosophy of edu- 
cation emphasizing academic achievement. In the 
report are listed specific outcomes of achieve- 
ment expected in the three R’s and other academic 
school subjects. A marking system of A-B-C-D-F 
is used since it is believed that each item on the re- 
port card is specific and objective enough to per- 
mit each mark given to be valid and reliable. 

A critical look at specific pupil report cards 
soon reveals that the marks for the various items 
are difficult to interpret. For example, there is an 
item which says “Uses language well.” The mark 
here is an “A.” What does that “A” mean? Does 
it mean the child is excellent in a// uses of lan- 
guage? Does this sixth-grader have an excellent 
creative vocabulary? Is. his written and spoken 
language gr rammatically excellent? Is he excellent 
in communicating all circum- 
stances? Does he write excellent letters and com- 
positions? Furthermore, he is excellent by what 
standard: grade level, ability, others in his group, 
children his age in the United States? Analysis 
of the other items and interpretations of the 
marks soon make it obvious that one mark sel- 
dom represents a single outcome or several iden- 
tical outcomes. It becomes doubtful if any mark 
tells adequately the level of achievement and 
progress a child has made. 


his thoughts in 


Studies of teachers’ marks have revealed that 
marks are affected by such factors as pupil in- 
terests, effort, degree to which child has grown, 
teacher prejudices and biases, pupil personality 
and attendance, as well as achievement. The more 
influences that are brought to bear in arriving at 
a mark the less reliable and valid that mark be- 
Pupil interest, effort, and achievement 
be combined in the mark, together with 


comes. 
may 
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many other factors. What, then, does a single 
mark mean? 

The validity and reliability of a mark can be 
increased to the degree that the items marked are 
specific and objective. For example, the item on 
a report card under the general heading of “Typ- 
ing” says “Can type 65 words or more per min- 
ute.” If a child is rated “A” in this specific ob- 
jective behavior outcome, it may be assumed that 
he can type 65 words or more per minute. The 
teachers in the school system can agree that in 
order for a child to receive “A” in this particular 
item he must meet the definite requirements spe- 
cified by the item. Specific levels of competence 
are established for this item so that each teacher 
knows what represents “B” achievement (typing 
50-64 words per minute), “C” achievement (typ- 
ing 40-49 words per minute), and so on down the 
scale. Thus this particular item can be marked 
with reasonable accuracy by each teacher. 

If marks are to have a high degree of validity 
and reliability, it would seem logical that the re- 
port card would have the kind of specific, objec- 
tive items that would make this possible. A mark 
for each item would then mean about the ; 
thing in any school, and any one teacher could 
mark a child with the same degree of accuracy 
as any other teacher. This would probably mean, 
tho, that a report card would be limited to only 
those items that lend themselves to specific, objec- 
tive statements. 


same 


A careful ex of the inmtermediate- 
grade report card of school system “X” shows 
that the item listed under “Typing” is one of 
very few specific and objective statements. Other 
areas on the report card such as “Reading,” “So- 
cial Studies,” “Language,” and “Science” do not 
have such exact statements to be marked. The 
marks given in those areas are open to many in- 
terpretations, and the validity and reliability of 
the marks are sharply reduced. 

School system “X” assumes that its marks serve 
the purposes of evaluation and reporting. How- 
ever, close examination has revealed that it is 
highly questionable if the marks really meet their 
purposes. When the meaning of marks is so un- 
certain, do they really have much worth? 

School system “Y” has developed report cards 
that reflect a broader philosophy of education 
than that of school system “X.” This particular 


xamination 
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school system does not use the A-B-C type of 


marking system, but there is doubt if the marks 
it does use are meeting their purposes. Here is 
the story. 

School system “Y” believes that the school 
should not emphasize academic achievement at 
the expense of emotional, physical, aesthetic and 
social growth. It believes in helping each child 
become the best person he is capable of becom- 
ing, able to cope intelligently with the problems 
of living. The report cards have, of necessity, 
broad statements of behavioral outcomes in many 
areas of growth. 

Over a period of years, school system “Y” 
tried several types of marking systems. At one 
time the percent system was used. Another time 
A-B-C-D-F marks were tried. Later, a numerical 
five-point rating scale was attempted. These mark- 
ing systems were not successful. Attempts to use 
a refined rating system to rate meaningfully such 
areas of growth as citizenship, aesthetic interest 
and ability, physical growth and development, 
and social skills became almost impossible. Marks 
became vague and obscure in meaning in relation 
to the degree that the assigned items were specific 
and objective. Furthermore, there were few suit- 
able tests in many of the areas covered on the 
report card to permit evaluation with a high de- 
gree of objectivity. A percentage marking system 
and a five-point rating scale became almost 
worthless because they were unable to convey 
accurate information. To repeat, the items to be 
marked lacked the -specificity and objectivity 
needed for a refined marking system. 

The school system decided to change from a 
five-point rating scale to a less refined one since 
the community insisted upon some kind of mark- 
ing system being used in place of the unsuitable, 
refined scale. Now in use is “S” (satisfactory) and 
“U” (unsatisfactory). While these two marks 
are less refined and seem more suitable for the 
report card of school system “Y” than the five- 
point scale, this marking system, too, has been 
accused of not meeting its purposes. Rating sys- 
tems of “S” and “U” or comparable sy mbols are 
believed to be too gross in meaning to be of much 

value. 

It can be seen that marks do not seem to be 
meeting the purposes they are assumed to serve. 
Yet many communities are insisting upon the use 
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of numbers or letters that are representative of a 
comparative rating scale. The community and 
school sometimes believe that the use of symbols 
is easily understood and conveys accurate in- 
formation. This belief often turns out to be a 
delusion, a fallacy. A marking system does not 
necessarily mean what it purports to convey. Its 
value may depend upon what is being marked, 
who is doing the marking, and who i interprets the 
mark. What often looks like a communicative 
bargain turns out to be a worthless product. 

A fuller answer to the question, “Do marks 
meet their purposes?”, would reveal further short- 
comings. Some adults may insist that a marking 
system helps to motivate pupils. It is said that 
pupils work harder because of marks. Marks give 
the pupils definite knowledge of their progress. 
This may be true as far as it goes. A closer study 
often reveals that in the process of motivating 
and informing, marks also cause many undesirable 
results to be generated. Children may be learning 
to cheat while they are being motivated to 
achieve. They can be working for a mark rather 
than for the functional acquisition of the knowl- 
edge and skills the mark is supposed to represent. 
When pupils are of average or below aver age 
ability they may become frustrated because of 
the realization that the “A” and “B” or whatever 
are the symbols representing high achievement 
are out of their reach, no matter how hard they 
try to achieve. Children may be dev eloping feel. 
ings of inferiority or superiority, depending upon 
pn marks received. The motivation may prove 

» be highly superficial. Once the mark is re- 
portico effort and achievement may sink, tem- 
porarily, to a low ebb since attention was being 
given primarily not to the tasks at hand, but to 
the extrinsic motivation. 

Many individuals say that marks prepare pupils 
for the competition they will meet later in life. 
Is the kind of competition that is fostered by 
marks desirable? Competition is important, yes, 
but should it be the kind that may foster dis- 
honesty, frustration, inferiority, superiority, and 
an unrealistic view of the pupil's ability? The 
justification of marks as a means of preparing 
children to face competition in later life seems 
highly questionable in the light of the undesirable 
attitudes and traits this kind of competition can 
foster. 





There is a likelihood that marks may influence 
the emphasis on subject matter in the school to 


the neglect of the whole child. Achievement in 
subject matter seems easier to mark than most 
other facets of the school program. Furthermore, 
a subject-centered curriculum, together with 
marks, may encourage dull routine and uninspired 
teaching. Some teachers may hold marks over 
the heads of pupils as clubs and depend upon the 
mark for the stimulation of effort and achieve- 
ment rather than upon the intrinsic worth of the 
school’s activities. 

report card revision committee will have to 
come to its own conclusion as to whether or not 
marks meet the purposes they are assumed to 
serve. When this conclusion is reached, the com- 
mittee will probably want to pass on to a third 
question: “Which marking sy stem best meets the 
purposes of this community?” 

f it is believed that the school’s major function 
is to teach narrowly prescribed subject matter, 
regardless of the interests and abilities of children, 
a refined system of marking with narrow pur- 
poses may be more desirable than a broad, general 
Furthermore, 


believes that children are naturally disposed to 


system of marking. if the school 


resist all efforts to grow and dev elop along desir- 
able lines, it may follow that a marking system is 
needed that will prod children to greater efforts. 
On the other hand, the school that believes in de- 
veloping individual differences and in helping 
children become the best they are c capable of be- 
coming in a democratic society will probably 
find traditional methods of marking to be in- 
adequate for the school’s broad objectives es. 

In arriving at a decision as to what type of 
marks to use, a particular community must con- 
centrate on its own needs and not be unduly con- 
cerned about what other communities are doing. 
Purposes can be clearly and definitively deter- 
mined on the basis of the needs of school and 
The content of the report card and 
its marking system may be developed in the light 
of meeting those needs and purposes. 

When ‘there is dissatifaction concerning the 
selection of a marking system, or when the mark- 
ing system selected seems inadequate, it would 
be wise for a report card revision committee to 
answer a fourth question: “Are there better ways 
of evaluating the growth of children?” 


community. 
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card represents just one phase of the evaluation 





Evaluation is a continuous process. The report 


process. There are many other ways of reporting 
to parents. When these other ways are effectively 
utilized the report card with its marks can take 
its place as a summary statement in the process of 
evaluation. 
progress of the child at regular intervals for the 


A report card can summarize the 


benefit of the parent. This summary can help the 
parent do a better job in aiding the school to 
guide the child toward his best dev elopment. 


Using ways of reporting other than a formal 


> 
report card will help de- emphasize the impor- 
tance commonly attached to marks. In addition 
to a regular report card, ways of reporting to 
parents may include planned and informal parent- 
teacher conferences, telephone calls, notes to par- 
ents, anecdotal records, cumulative records, sum- 
mary statements, home visits and special meet- 
ings. 

Personal conferences should be carefully planned 
and notes to parents should be carefully written 
in order to insure effective and friendly com- 
munication. Reporting should be positive and 
telling 


achievement and progress or the child but how 


constructive, the parent not only the 
and why the report is made. Reporting * ‘months”’ 
“days” so that 
teachers can have time to do a more efficient job 


of reporting to the parents of each child. 


might be better than reporting 


A committee for report card revision may con- 
clude that report cards and: marks will be with 
us for a long time to come. With this conclusion 
may stronger efforts to develop better 
ways of evaluating and reporting to compensate 


come 
for whatever deficiencies are found in the marks 
and report cards now used. Eventually, perhaps, 
the use of symbols will become unnecessary as 
the school is able to give to parents periodically 
a complete and effective analysis of the child’s 
present evidence to 
support the analysis and then, as a result, give 


strengths and weaknesses, 


specific recommendations for the guidance of 


the child. Whatever the course, this primary aim 
in reporting to parents should be constantly be- 


fore the committee as a guidepost: to provide the 


information necessary for a sound working re- 
lationship between the school and the home in 
the guidance of the child. 
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At the Annual Meeting 


“Preparation for Instructional Leadership” is 
one of the topics for group discussion at the 
Department's Annual Meeting to be held in Den- 
ver on March 7-10. Those who choose to partici- 
pate in this group will be discussing ideas and 
opportunities for improving pre-service and in- 
service programs for elementary school pr incipals, 
with special emphasis on the kind of preparation 
needed for providing instructional leadership. 

Questions to be discussed by the participants 
will include such things as these: 


In what areas of the educational program are elemen- 
tary school principals giving superior leadership? 
What factors are responsible for this good leader- 
ship? 

In what areas of the educational program are elenien- 
tary school principals doing a less satisfactory job? 
What are the reasons? What kind of preparation 
or on-the-job help is needed? 

How can other disciplines (anthropology, psy- 
chology, sociology, political science) be best uti- 
lized in preparation for educational leadership? 

What in-service experiences are proving to be valu- 
able in the on-going work of the principal? 

What kinds of group activities are especially stimu- 
lating to busy elementary school principals? 

In the preparation of educational leaders, what is 
the role of each of the following: colleges, uni- 
versities, schools of education; public school sys- 
tems; professional associations? 

How can effective work on certification require- 
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ments be tied in with improved programs of pre- 

service and in-service training for principals? 

The ideas and recommendations of the partici- 
pants, on these and other questions, will con- 
tribute much to the cooperative project on prepa- 
ration for the principalship now being sponsored 
by the Department. Coordinator for the discus- 
sion group is Howard Woolum, a member of the 
Department's Committee on Preparation for the 
Principalship, and Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Denver. 


At Regional Conferences 

Three regional conferences on preparation for 
the principalship have been definitely scheduled 
for this school year and a fourth has been tenta- 
tively scheduled. (See Association News, p- 41.) 

The conferences are sponsored by the 5 gel 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
cooperation with state elementary school nied 
pals’ associations. Members of the Department's 
Committee on Preparation for the Principalship 
have helped to set up basic plans for the regional 
conferences. They will participate in an evalua- 
tion of the conferences, and will help to formu- 
late future Department 
activities in the area of preparation for the prin- 
cipalship. 

The first of the regional conferences will be 


recommendations for 


ZI 








held at George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, February 3-4, and will include the states 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The purposes of the regional conference are 
defined as follows: 


To facilitate the exchange of information about re- 
search studies and current practices in the pre- 
service and in-service training of elementary 
school principals. 

‘o formulate proposals on needed changes in col- 

lege programs for pre-service and _ in-service 

growth activities. 

To promote cooperative action among associations 
of elementary school principals and colleges to 
improve preparation of principals. 

To furnish a report on basic practices, policies, and 
problem areas related to the training of elemen- 
tary school principals. 


_ 


The program for this conference will include 
general sessions and group discussions. Oppor- 
tunity will be provided for representatives from 

various states to meet together to decide on ways 
of implementing conference ideas and sugges- 
tions at the state level. 


In the States 


Michigan. \n the fall of 1955, the Michigan 
Department of Elementary School Principals set 
up a Committee on Preparation for the Principal- 
ship. Membership on the Committee included 
elementary school principals and an assistant 
director of elementary schools. Professors of edu- 

cation were not included on the Committee but 
were invited to work with the group. 

The first meeting of the Committee was de- 
voted to discussion of the varying aspects of the 
problem, its implications, and possible pro- 
cedures for initiating the Committee’s work. At- 
tention was also given to reports of the work 
being done in this area thru the national Depart- 
ment, in order to orient the work in Michigan to 
the larger picture. 

The Committee set up the following outline as 
a guide to their activities: 


1. What is the principalship—the job? 
Here the Committee expects to draw upon al- 
ready completed studies on the nature of the 
principal’s job and the tasks which must be per- 
formed by the principal. 


2. What skills, abilities, and characteristics are pre- 
requisite to successful performance of the tasks 
as defined in the foregoing job analysis? 

3- How are these skills, etc. developed in the pro- 
gram of preparation for the principalship 
conducted by: 

a. colleges and universities 
b. school systems thru in-service programs. 


A second meeting of the Committee, held i 
January, was attended by a number of te la 
of education who shared in the discussion of 
questions 2 and 3. A brief report from this meet- 
ing will be carried in a later issue of THe Na- 


TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 


New York. Early in 1955, the New York State 
Association of Elementary School Principals 
asked the president to set up a certification and 
training committee. The Certification Committee, 
as it is called, includes elementary school princi- 
pals, professors of elementary school administra- 
tion, and a representative from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In pursuing their work, the Committee has done 
the following things: considered two nation-wide 
studies on pre-service and in-service training of 
elementary school principals; compared certifica- 
tion practices among the states; noted recom- 
mendations of two national conferences on the 
training of elementary school principals con- 
ducted by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA; studied the proposals of the 
Cooperative Development of Public School Ad- 
ministration of New York State regarding licens- 
ing of the chief school administrator and the pro- 
gram for basic professional preparation of all 
administrators for education; analyzed current 
offerings of the graduate professional schools in 
New York State, training school administrators; 
conferred with representatives of the State Edu- 
cation Department and the Director of the Co- 
operative Development of Public School Ad- 
ministration. 

At a December meeting of the New York State 
Association of Elementary School Principals, the 
Certification Committee made an interim report 
with recommendations for future action. Included 
was a recommendation to accept the invitation of 
CDPSA to serve as its Advisory Committee on 
professional preparation and certification of the 
elementary schoo] principal. 
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MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 


WILL Stimulate Social 
_and Dramatic Play! 











All é 
Mor-Pla ‘ 
Products 
Guaranteed 


For Nursery School 
Through Second Grade 


Low priced, too! 12 Big 12x6x6-in 
hollow Blox and 4 3-ft. boards (basi« 
#4 unit) for just $30! And they 
lock together simply, easily, quick) 
to make things sketched here, plus 
countless others — without teacher 
help! Develop initiative, coopera- 
tion; teach concepts of space rela- 
tions and numbers, big enough to 
build real things. Clear, A-grade Pon. 
derosa Pine; last for years and years! 


MOR-PLA BLOK-TRAIN 
Puts Your Mor-Pla 
Blox on Wheels! 


Makes a real ride-on train 
—safe, sturdy—more than 
5% feet long. What fun! 

















Train shown here with 


4 Mor-Pla Blox locked on 


4 Big Cars Hook Together Easily! 


Made of strong, %-inch birch ply- 
wood for rugged use. Child can 
quickly, easily hook cars together 
or take them apart. For hauling, 
riding, sharing, learning. Fun for all! 
Just $18.50. 





Write for further information 
or order now, direct from 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


~ P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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All prices are f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 





ADMINISTERING 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


by ERNEST O. MELBY, New York University 


Here is an authoritative new text that develops a 
concept of administration out of a basic understand- 
ing of some of the forces which influence today’s 
schools—the challenge of world tension, the impact of 
mass media, the current dissatisfaction with public 


education. 


The successful administrator is pictured as one who 
is familiar with dynamic, creative practices of man- 
agement, human relations, and community develop 
ment, and who puts this knowledge to practice in 
moulding a community which is education-centered, 
in which each member—layman, teacher, parent—has 
a creative role. Features include: timeliness, cohesive- 


ness, and a straight-forward style 


325 pages e@ 5-54" x 8-34" * Published 1955 


ADMINISTERING THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A Cooperative Education Enterprise 


by REAVIS, PIERCE, STULLKEN, and SMITH 


An up-to-date treatment of the administration of the 
elementary school, this book shows how to deal suc 
cessfully with all kinds of problems in organization, 


administration, and supervision. It explains 


e how to organize the staff for active participation 

e how to use community resources 

e how to make the facilities of the school plant 
more flexible 

e how to use scientific data to solve practical school 


problems 


Exceptionally thorough, this book covers large school 
systems and small ones, rural schools and urban 
schoois. It includes leadership in special education 


and even takes up the care of exceptional children. 


631 pages e 5-54" x 8-34” e illus. e Published 1953 




















Education 





he specifics of instruction have recently come 
under a great deal of fire, not only from lay and 
parent groups but from educators as well. Fre- 
quently, the difficulty lies not in the instructional 
program itself but in the skepticism generated by 
lack of understanding. Schools fail, all too often, 
to help the public understand what they are try- 
ing to do for children. 

Many avenues of communication are open to 
the school, but few can rival the open house. Un- 
fortunately, the open house, already an established 
part of most school systems, is often allowed to 
follow a time-honored course that most people 
know by heart and eventually find a bit dull. 
But, hidden by an ever thickening coat of peda- 
gogical dust, can often be found creativeness and 
a spirit of cooperative effort which an inspired 
faculty can transpose into the best possible kind 
of good school-community relations. 

| had the opportunity of seeing and participat- 
ing in such a dynamic, functional program which 
not only served the intended purpose—explana- 
tion of the school program—but also became a 
unique and rewarding educational experience for 
those involved in preparing it. 

In December of 1951, Gregory Gardens School 
of Concord, California, was opened for instruc- 
tion. It was modern in every respect, situated 
within a community of new homes. A Parents 
Club was formed and active even before the 
school was completed, Generally, the community 
was interested in its school and in its children. 

\s the school grew, so did its problems—the 
normal problems any school experiences in its 
formative years. Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing problems which arose was finding a way 
to help parents understand the school program. 
One could sense in the minds of many parents 
the question, “What is the school te: aching my 
children?” In even casual conversation there was 


John Albert Hanson is Principal of Williams Elemen 
tary School, Concord, California. 
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On Display 


» « « JOHN ALBERT HANSON 


an undercurrent of concern. “Is my child really 
learning or just having a good time? “It’s a 
beautiful school but are they learning anything?” 

“There’s a lot of money being spent here. I won- 
der if the results really warrant it?” Yet, the par- 
ents seemed reluctant to ask directly about the 
things concerning them. 

In an effort to correct this situation, the 
school’s principal passed out questionnaires to 
the parents’ group one night. Approximately 
sixty questions, dealing with curriculum practices 
and educational philosophy, made up this form. 

They included such specific questions as, “Do 
you believe children learn (1) more, ( 2) less, (3) 
about the same, as when you attended school? 
This open invitation by the school to comment 
and ask questions brought forth much which had 
obviously been on the parents’ minds. In place of 
the earlier reluctance to question openly, a more 
positive approach was now taken by individual 
parents. They began to state frankly the things 
which were of concern to them. 

Thru discussion in faculty meetings, an aware- 
ness of this problem quickly grew among the 
teachers. An idea was finally evolved from with- 
in the faculty of having the school attempt to 
show the community thru an attractive display 
how modern teaching methods are used in build- 
ing a better curriculum for the child of today. 
\fter considering the amount of work and time 
involved, as well as the values to be gained from 
such a project, the plan was unanimously ac- 
cepted by our twenty-three member staff. 

It was decided that four subject areas would 
be treated in the display: reading, language, social 
studies, and arithmetic. Committees for each area 
were organized and a chairman elected for each 
group. Each committee was responsible for col- 
lecting an exhibit of textbooks, charts, maps, and 
other pertinent teaching aids and equipment, and 
displaying them to show how a child is taught. 
Pupil work, for the most part, was not shown 
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except as it applied in explanation. The central 
administrative office and the area supervisor were 
informed of the plan and cooperated by supplying 
instructional aids and materials. 

As the plan developed, the problems involved 
became apparent. Attempting to explain to a 
parent group just what instruction involves and 
how the school operates was no easy task. The 
exhibits had to be presented clearly enough so 
that parents, usually not familiar w ith educators’ 
terminology and technics, could readily under- 
stand the instructional program. Among the 
specific problems which had to be met were: 
showing the steps involved in carrying a child 
thru a basic reading program; demonstrating how 
language experiences are integrated with science 
and social studies; illustrating the way concrete 
experiences with numbers are used to enlarge 
children’s practical working ability with arith- 
metical problems. In building their display, each 
committee was constantly confronted with the 
problem so prevalent in teaching—how to make 
it meaningful. No wonder the parents hadn't 
understood what and how their children were 
learning—it was not so easy to explain! 

On the day of the open house, the committees 
set up their exhibits in the school’s multi-use 
room. Within a few hours, an exhibit took shape 
which surpassed all our expectations. The com- 
bined ingenuity of the faculty had created some- 
thing w hic h, individually, none of us had dared 
to hope for. Charts which had taken many hours 
of preparation were arranged to show the steps 
involved in teaching children basic concepts and 
skills. Tape recordings of reading groups were 
employed to show variations in ability and to 
illustrate methods used to recognize these varia- 
tions. 


Phe language committee merged with the read- 
ing committee in arranging a display to show 
how the two were integrated in the curriculum. 
Cleverly constructed w all backgrounds were ar- 
ranged with colored yarn strung to point out 
phrases in textbooks. A five-minute skit was pre- 
sented three times during the evening by a sixth- 
grade class, illustrating ‘how dramatic play can 
be employed in teaching children parts of speech 
in English. 

All of the school’s audio-visual equipment was 


display ed. Thru films and filmstrips its usefulness 
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in various areas of the curriculum was explained. 
An added feature was an exhibit from the school 
district offices, showing thru charts and pictures 
how the school dollar is spent. 

Since local publicity channels were rather 
limited, many parents when they arrived had no 
idea of w hat the school was trying to present. 
As a result, the first few minutes were rather dis- 
couraging to the faculty. Parents glanced in at the 
exhibit and then hurried off to their child’s class- 
room. Within a short time, however, people were 
looking at the exhibits with a great deal of in- 
terest. Both principal and teachers were swamped 
with questions. Many parents indicated that they 
hadn’t realized the changes that had taken place 
in education since they 
mother 


had been in school. One 
remarked that she had thought social 
studies was a free play period! 

The comments of the parents about the open 
house were wholeheartedly enthusiastic. Many 
expressed appreciation for the effort the faculty 
had made to prepare the display and commented 
that it had been the finest open house they'd ever 
attended—in many respects just like visiting an 
actual classroom in operation. 

Phe faculty, too, felt the open house had been 
a success. Many felt it had been a learning ex- 
perience for them. As one teacher put it, “I think 
this was a wonderful thing for the parents to see, 
but I wonder if the teachers themselves didn’t 
benefit as much, or more, from it. It’s the first 
time I’ve really ever had a good view of just 
what does go on in this school. Being a second- 
grade teacher, I just never get an opportunity to 
see what is happening at the upper levels.” 

Ihe teachers and principal were especially im- 
pressed by the fact that the parents so warmly 
welcomed the opportunity to ask questions and 
see the exhibit. It was clear that, to a great extent, 
the earlier dissatifaction and concern among the 
parents had been caused by the school’s failure to 
communicate effectively with them. When the 
faculty found a satisfactory way of presenting 
the school and its program to the community, the 
response was excellent. 

he experience of the Gregory Gardens School 
demonstrates that when properly planned, the 
open house can become an effective technic for 
creating a solid basis of understanding between 
school and community. 
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FROM THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


On Education’s Importance 


... | have received many letters from individuals 
and organizations urging some. . . special emphasis 
or task for our schools . However various and 
conflicting the tasks urged upon our schools 
several common and compelling notes run thru all 
the letters—a deep-seated commitment to our system 
of universal education, an almost frightening belief 
in education as a sovereign remedy for all our social 
problems, and a conviction that our educational sys- 
tem, even tho it may be the best in the world at 
present, is not nearly good enough for our youth 
and our society. 

James R. Killian, jr., President, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


On Freedom to Learn 


. . . As we consider the function of education we 
must always have before us the most important prin- 
ciple of all—education to be great, must be free. 

This means studying and discussing ideas we don’t 
like as well as those we do. In this connection, it has 
been unfortunate that at a time when we properly 
are denying Communist Party members the right to 
teach in our schools, we have a tendency to go to the 
extreme of denying to our students the opportunity 
of learning about Communism. 

The distinction is a very simple but vitally impor- 
tant one. Teaching students to be Communists is 
one thing. Teaching students about Communism is 
another. Even tho the Communist idea is abhorrent 
to the great majority of the American people, we 
must never forget that the best answer to a false idea 
is not ignorance but the truth. 

Richard M. Nixon, 
Vice President of the United States 


On School Goals 


In discussing school goals, it seems to me that three 
errors are often made. First, there is the temptation 
to think that a school program which is good for 
one’s own community must be good for all com- 
munities . A second commonly made error is to 
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think exclusively of one’s own son or, in a slightly 
broader sense, of one’s “own kind of people” when 
planning school curricula . . . A third common error 
is tO grow so interested in some One aspect of educa- 
tion that the need to devise a balanced program for 
the students is forgotten . . . If we forget that our 
own particular interests can be only a part of a 
school’s objectives, it is difficult for us to maintain 
a necessary sense of proportion—and without that, 
no one can be of much help to the schools. 


James R. Killian, Jr. 


On School Organization 


... Today there seems to be a very real fear that 
our present school district structure, in far too many 
places, is out of gear with the needs of this mid-cen- 
tury year... In our vigorous emphasis on local con- 
trol for many years we virtually lost sight of the 
functions of, and organizational patterns needed by, 
the states and the Federal government for the effi- 
cient conduct of the school program. 

The entire history of our nation is one long docu- 
mentation of the fact that organizing to conduct a 
school program is a three-way partnership between 
the local communities which operate and conduct 
the schools, the state which is legally responsible for 
the educational program, and the Federal govern- 
ment which must keep fully aware of the overall 
impact of the programs in the several states and ter- 
ritories in the interest of national well-being. 

H. Grant Vest, 


Commissioner of Education for Colorado 


On School Building 


Any study of school building needs must be re- 
lated to the question of educational programs and 
purposes—what the schools are trying to accomplish 
—if the building is to serve as an effective educa- 
tional tool . . . The educational program should be 
formulated to meet local needs, and the organization 
of the administrative units (school district) and the 
attendance centers (school buildings) is best deter- 
mined in respect to local geography and topography, 
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local population distribution, and local social and 
economic conditions. 
William Preston Lane, Jr. 
Former Governor of Maryland 


. under present plans only two or three states 
have been quoted as stating that they can meet their 
building needs for the next five years... 

The general consensus was this: No state repre- 
sented has a demonstrated financial incapacity to 
build the schools it will need during the next five 
years. But, with the exception of a few states, none 
of the states presently has plans which indicate a 
political determination powerful enough to over- 
come all of the obstacles. 


From report on Topic Ill 


On Good Teachers 


There is an understandable tendency to measure 
progress in material terms—in the size and number 
of the buildings we erect rather than in terms of 
those who use them . . . No one questions the critical 
need for new classroom construction . .. But an 
even more critical need is that of getting and keep- 
ing qualified teachers. As President Pusey of Harvard 
said recently, “Classrooms in which there are teach- 
ers with no exceptional gifts are places merely to 
keep young people, not to educate them.” At the 
present time, our problem is even more serious than 
that. We are rapidly reaching the time when we 
shall have classrooms with no teachers at all in them. 

Richard M. Nixon 


to increase the supply of good teachers 
three basic considerations must be kept in mind: 

1. The prestige and status of teaching must be com- 
parable to other professions within the com- 
munity. 

2. The salary structure must be high enough and 
flexible enough to compete effectively with other 

fields bidding for quality manpower. 

. The teacher’s job must be so defined as to chal- 
lenge and attract the interest of talented people. 

From report on Topic IV 


“ 


On School Finance 


The problem of financing our schools . . . is not 
lack of capacity to support education adequately. 
The problem is national determination to apply 
enough of our available resources to the job. 

From report on Topic V 


If we depend too much on outside help, too much 
on the Federal government, we will lose independ- 
ence and initiative. But if the Federal government 
doesn’t step in with leadership and with providing 
VOL. XXXV NO, § 
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credit and money where necessary, there will be a 
lack of schools in certain important areas. And this 
cannot be allowed. So this is a problem again where 
the private citizen, the locality, the State and the 
Federal government all have a responsibility to meet 
—always in conformity with those two basic truths 
that education must be free and it must be good. : 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President of the United States 


. we believe that the primary responsibility for 
maintaining educational facilities should be local and 
state, rather than Federal. But we also recognize that 
some local units have insufficient resources to main- 
tain adequate educational standards and that some 
means must be found to supplement their resources 
without impairing local control or stifling local 
initiative. 

I think we should recognize at the outset that some 
additional Federal activity and responsibility is in- 
evitable and necessary in the field of education. 


Richard M. Nixon 


There is no doubt that increased amounts of money 
must be spent for education . There are some 
communities which simply do not have the needed 
resources locally available With our highly 
mobile population and the new dependence of in- 
dustry, agriculture and the armed forces on edu- 
cated people, a weakness in education in any part of 
the country should be a concern to all. For the 
security and progress of our nation as a whole de- 
pends largely upon the quality of education of all 
the people. 

If we are to meet our classroom needs soon 
enough, the Federal government must help raise 
some of the funds for buildings. 

Marion B. Folsom 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare 


On Public Interest 


... Without a continuing and continuous public in- 
terest it will be much more difficult to adjust the 
curriculum to the needs of the community, or to 
organize school systems into the most effective edu- 
cation administrative units, to catch up with needed 
school facilities . . . to attract and hold an adequate 
supply of fully qualified teachers, or to pay for all 
of these things out of the public pocket. 

By “interest” we mean much more than a casual 
concern, We mean special attention. We mean in- 
formed understanding. We mean willing coopera- 
tion. We mean, above all, faith and belief in Ameri- 
can public education on the part of the vast majority 
of the American people. 

]. G. Stratton, Past President 
National School Boards Association, Inc. 
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State and Loca! 


CALIFORNIA 


From the 
ministrators 


California Elementary School Ad- 
Association comes news of a signifi- 
cant step in the Association’s growth—the 
appointment of a full-time executive secretary. 
This move was carefully studied by the group 
for over a year. A committee was ap ypointed to 
consider the need for an executive secretary ; the 
nature of his services; desirable qualifications; ex- 
penses involved; and methods by which the un- 
dertaking could be financed. 
the committee made 
recommendations defining the duties of an execu- 


After an extensive study, 


tive secretary and the characteristics he should 
They are summarized here. 

Duties of the Preparing 
the newsletter; promoting and processing mem- 
bership; 


ps SSCSS. 


executive secretary: 


arranging meeting places and assisting 
in planning conference programs, maintaining a 
clearing house of educational materials; working 
with units of the Association, related groups, and 
the public. 

Characteristics of the executive secretary: 
Recognized leadership in education, with an ele- 
mentary background, ability to express himself 
well; ability to plan projects and work coopera- 
tively; acquaintance with Association members; 
understanding of the Association’s relationship to 
other state educational groups. 

After deciding to employ an executive secre- 
tary, the Executive Board appointed a special 
committee to make a selection from among the 
applicants. Dan i 


Dawson, Assistant Professor 
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of Education at Stanford University, was the com- 
mittee’s choice. Dr. Dawson’s extensive back- 
ground in education fits him well for this posi- 
tion. He has been an elementary school teacher 
and principal, a director of curriculum, and an 
assistant professor at San Francisco State College 
and at Stanford University. Since igs51, he has 
been Project Coordinator for the Pacific South- 
west Cooperative Project in Educational Ad- 
ministration, 

Dr. Dawson has been active in_ professional 
organizations, both within the state and nationally. 
This summer he will serve as director of a two- 
weeks’ summer conference on elementary educa- 
tion, sponsored jointly by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, and Stan- 
ford University. 

Dr. Dawson will serve the California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators Association on a con- 
sultant basis until the middle of August 1956. At 
that time he will assume the position of Executive 
Secretary on a full-time basis. 


OHIO 


In October, this magazine carried news of a 
survey by the Ohio DE SP on the attitude of Ohio 
boards of education TOW ard supervisory person- 
The study 
was begun when the association, working to stim- 


nel attending education conferences. 


ulate interest in professional organizations, had 
many principals comment. that “they were not 
permitted to attend meetings or were penalized 
financially for being away. 
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Questionnaires on this subject were sent to 304 
superintendents and 262 were returned. The re- 
sults are summarized here. 





Question Yes No Total 





Do you permit supervisory per- 
sonnel to attend conferences? 


I .c'<'n9 Cun ieee rN aces 218 4 222 
Elementary principals ........ 243 6 249 
High school principals ........ 252 2 254 
Does your board of education pay 
expenses? 
As a delegate or on the pro- 
NE skis cncwiniets thes ood 176 «51 227 
Just im attendance? .......... 141 61 202 
If a substitute is needed, does the 
board of education pay his salary? 249 S 27 


As these results indicate, over 90 percent of the 
school boards contacted permit elementary school 
principals to attend education conferences and 
pay the salary of a substitute. About 70 percent 
pay expenses for those participating as a delegate 
or on the conference program. Better than half 
pay expenses for supervisory personnel just to 
atcend education conferences! 

Comments on the questionnaires were equally 
revealing. “We strongly urge our personnel to 
attend conferences.” “A good investment—we 
consider this an in-service training for our prin- 
cipals.” “We have never released our principals, 
but in talking with my board, they think it an 
excellent idea.” 

The Ohio association feels this survey has real 
significance. It demonstrates that in many cases 
principals can obtain permission and_ perhaps 
financial aid to attend professional conferences— 
if they will ask! In addition, the survey has stim- 
ulated discussion among superintendents and has 
aroused many of them to the importance of re- 
leasing personnel and helping with expenses 
where possible. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Department of Elementary Ad- 
ministrators recently published its seventh vear- 
book, The Status of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal. Based on research conducted by the asso- 
ciation, the 40-page yearbook contains a variety 
of statistical and interpretative material on the 
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OF NUMBERS 


1957 EDITION 


” 


The “extra dividends 


in this new 


series of arithmetic texts will make 
you glad you waited! You will have 
the satisfaction of using the most 
modern texts ever designed to help 


you teach arithmetic. 


READY JANUARY 1957 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta 9 San Francisco 5 


Dallas 21 

















Oklahoma principalship. Major areas covered in- 
clude recruitment, personal qualifications, gen- 


eral education, professional education, experience, 


and continuous improvement. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association has announced the offering of 
a $100 scholarship grant to be applied toward the 
completion of work required for certification as 
an elementary school principal. The grant will 
be valid at any graduate school in Pennsylvania 
approved by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. It will have to be used within one year 
from the time of issue. The Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation will make the award on the basis of edu- 
cation, experience, professional references, and 
personal qualifications. 

This action by the Pennsylvania principals 
should help to encourage capable persons in the 
state to become elementary school principals. It 
represents one way in which professional asso- 


ciations can help to recruit good people to their 
ranks. 


Editor’s Note: Additional state association news 
about activities in Michigan and in New York 
may be found in the article, “Cooperation for 
Competence,” page 31. Elementary school prin- 
cipals’ groups in these states have been develop- 
ing programs closely related to the Department's 
project to improve the preparation of elementary 
school principals. These activities, along with 
other news of the project, are reported in this 
article. 


National Department 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP DOLLAR 

The $5.00 you pay for membership in the De- 
partment goes a long way, as these figures show. 
During the last fiscal year, the Department’s total 
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From America’s foremost publishers of arithmetics—a NEW 1956 EDITION 
of THE WINSTON ARITHMETICS, with the same time-tested and class- 
new, beautiful and ENLARGED format. 


And—for your teaching pleasure— 


There is a NEW TEACHERS EDITION (MANUAL) 


reproduces each learner's page in full size and color 
provides teaching suggestions and guides 

gives the answers to all problems, drills, and tests 
suggests enrichment materials 


“YOU NEVER HAD IT SO NICE” as when you use Winston’s 1956 arithmetic 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Phitadetphia 7, Po. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. * Chicago 16, Ill. * Marianna, Fla. * Dallas 1, Texas 
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. anew and improved language arts 


spelling program for Grades 1 through 


READING ROAD TO SPELLING 


e Features a new and more natural way of teaching spelling by the Word-Group 
. with all words grouped according to ease and effectiveness of teaching 


e Develops understanding and use of words in story context 
e Teaches pupils how to use the correct forms of capitalization and punctuation 
e Teaches spelling through specially-developed tactile and kinesthetic methods 


e Provides abundant review, reteaching, and testing activities in spelling and related lan- 


e Contains a complete guidebook program for each grade. 


Write for complete details 


es Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains 
New York 








erage for membership services was $105, 

92.46. This amount, divided by the 13,496 mem- 
bership total for the year, means that each mem- 
ber received $7.83 worth of services. Approxi- 
mately $3.00 of these services came from sources 
other than dues—from the sale of adv ertising, 
publications, and exhibit space at conferences. 

his means you are getting over a 56 percent 
return on your investment! There are few spots 
where you can do better. 

You may also be interested in reviewing the 
complete report of Department finances con- 
tained in the 1955 Membership Directory and 
Annual Report. 


HANDBOOK FOR 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Department has recently prepared a hand- 
book for leaders of elementary school principals’ 
associations. Titled A Guide for Professional As- 
sociation Work, this 50-page handbook contains a 
complete section on technics of good professional 
association work—from getting a group started 
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to program planning. There is also extensive in- 
formation about the national Department and its 
state representatives. 

Complimentary copies are being distributed to 
state representatives, presidents of state elemen- 
tary school principals’ associations, and presidents 
of those local associations (city, county, district) 
who request them. Local presidents for whom 
we have addresses have been notified that the 
handbook is available and a copy has been sent 
when requested. 

A Guide for Professional Association Work 
will be useful to many people active in profes- 
sional associations. Copies may be secured at 
$1.00 each from the national office. 


COOPERATION FOR COMPETENCE 


Plans for three regional conferences on prep- 
aration for the elementary school principalship 
are well under way. These conferences, part of 
the Department's project to work with profes- 
sors, principals, and other educators toward the 
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improvement of the pre-service and in-service 
training of principals, will be held in the north- 
west, southeast, and south central areas of the 
country. The Southeastern Conference is sched- 
uled for Nashville, Tennessee, February 3-4; the 
South Central Conference for Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, April 1o-11; the Northwest Confer- 
ence for Spokane, Washington, April 3, A con- 
ference is tentatively planned for late spring in 
New England. Meetings i in other areas are being 
scheduled for 1956-57 

As explained in the October issue of Tut 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, attendance at 
these meetings will be limited so the groups can 
be small enough to plan on-going programs for 
the states in each area. The success of the over-all 
project will depend upon action by local and 
state associations in following “p the work done 
at the conferences. The article, 
Competence,’ page 31 of this issue, will give you 
some ideas on things your group might do to 
cooperate, as well as information about some of 
the work on preparation for the principalship 
already done by principals’ associations. 


= & operation for 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Attending the White House Conference in 
Washington were two officers of the DESP, Ro- 
bert Langerak, President, and Mathilda Gilles, 
President-elect. They reported an encouragingly 
wide area of agreement among the 1800 delegates 
on the need for an immediate and concerted at- 
tack by the local, state, and Federal governments 
on the critical problems of education. 

“Quotes from the White House Conference,” 
page 36 of this issue, highlights some of the view- 
points on major issues expressed at the confer- 
ence. 


DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee—The Executive Com- 
mittee held its fall meeting, December 4-7. 
plete report of this meeting will be included in 
the 1956 Membership Directory and Annual Re- 
port. Some of the Committee’s 
ported in this section. 

Planning Committee—The Planning Commit- 
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for effective teaching 





“SCIENCE KIT” 
SAVES TIME, MONEY, EFFORT 





“SCIENCE KIT’—the original, complete 
portable laboratory, containing over 
80 pieces of quality apparatus essen- 
tial to interesting science teaching. 
Teacher’s Manual covers 14 Units of 
Experiences; Manual of Astronomy; 
Star Chart; Blough and Blackwood’s 
Teaching Elementary Science. Low cost 
replacement service. 


“SCIENCE KIT” is successfully used in 
over 60,000 schools in every state. 
Here’s the answer to your problem of 
elementary science equipment! IM- 
MEDIATE DELIVERY. 


“SCIENCE KIT” 


Write for Box 69 Price $36.00 
Circular Tonawanda, New York F.O.B. Tonawanda 
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tee, established for a two-year period in 1954, 
has been continued until May 31, 1957, by action 
of the Executive Committee. The Committee will 
continue its work of studying the Department's 
program and advising on ways in which it may 
be improved to serve “the membership more effec- 
tively. A meeting of the Committee will be held 
during the Annual Meeting in Denver. 

Yearbook Committee—A Yearbook Commit- 
tee meeting was held at the headquarters office 
on January 30, 31, and February 1. The Commit- 
tee reviewed articles submitted for publication in 
the 1956 yearbook, tentatively titled “Instruc- 
tional Materials for Effective Learning,” and 
made plans for the 1957 yearbook. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Department took an important step 
December with the appointment of Miss Dorothy 
Neubauer, Editor of THe Nationa ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL, as Assistant Executive Secretary. This 
action, taken by the Executive Committee during 
its meeting, December 4-7, reflects the increasing 
responsibilities of the national office as a result 
of an expanding membership. 

In her new position, Miss Neubauer will con- 
tinue her work as Editor. In addition, she will 
assume increased responsibilities in field services 
and in working with the Executive Secretary in 
the planning and implementation of the Depart- 
ment’s over-all program. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Conferences—At the Department's Executive 
Committee meeting in December, action was 
taken to initiate a series of yearly conferences 
for new state representatives. These two-day 
meetings, the first of which will be held at the 
headquarters office in the fall of 1957, will pro- 
vide a much needed opportunity for new repre- 
sentatives to become better acquainted with the 
Department and to discuss technics of effective 
cooperation. 

New appointments—Three state associations 
have recently appointed new representatives to 
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How Do YOU 
Choose A Textbook ? 





No question about it—this picture does not illus- 
trate your method of choosing a text! You are 
aware of the many important elements that 
should be present in the text you pick to help 
you teach your students. You have a right to 
expect an attractive format, durable binding, 
appealing page design, and strong legible type. 
You are entitled to the most convenient and effi- 
cient organization of text material, as well as 
accurate information in which you can have con- 
fidence. These features, along with the most 
modern and effective teaching aids available, 
are the elements which have built the Macmillan 
reputation for over a half-century of textbook 
publishing. Macmillan texts are planned with 
you in mind; they are designed to help you 


teach. 

See for yourself - 
tnguire about 
THE MACMILLAN 

ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through 
High School 


The Uacmillan Compan Y 


New York 11 * Chicago 16 * Atlanta 9 
Dallas 21 * San Francisco 5 




















the Department. Arizona will be represented by 
Martin Tate, Phoenix; New Jersey by Roland 
Wildrick, Avon, Vermont by Harold Miller, 
Springfield. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


It won't be long! The Annual Meeting, March 
7-10 in Denver, is almost here. This should be an 
especially good conference, with an unusual 
number of outstanding speakers, stimulating 
study groups, and some wonderful entertain- 
ment. A special convention newsletter, giving 
many of the highlights of the program for this 
Annual Meeting of the Department was mailed 
in December to all members. The December issue 
of THe Nationa ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL also 
carried considerable information about this meet- 
ing. 

New and different. Principals of elementary 
schools on college campuses will meet, under the 
auspices of the Department’s Annual Meeting, to 
discuss problems of particular interest to them. 


Brand New... 


The agenda for this group will be made up from 
the suggestions sent in by those who plan to at- 
tend. 

An elementary school teacher and an elemen- 
tary school principal will play a prominent part 
in the general session to be held on Friday, March 
9. Beatrice O’Brien, an elementary school prin- 
cipal from Los Angeles, will discuss the topic, 
“Instructional Leadership Which I, As a Principal, 
Should Provide for Teachers.” James Gail, 
elementary school teacher in Denver, will discuss 
the topic, “Instructional Leadership Which I, As 
a Teacher, Expect from the Principal.” 

Five small assemblies will be devoted to con- 
sideration of the subject matter areas of arith- 
metic, reading, science, social studies, and lan- 
guage arts. Outstanding authorities in these fields 
will serve as speakers. Following the speaker's 
talk there will be a panel discussion with audience 
participation. The assemblies will be held for the 
first time on the evening of March 7. They will 
be repeated on Friday morning, March 9. 


A revolutionary development in achievement testing 








IOWA TESTS 
of BASIC SKILLS 





DIRECT MEASUREMENT 
EFFICIENT TESTING 


ECONOMICAL 


SIMPLIFIED SCORING 





Items specifically define school objectives. 


Pupils are tested only with items specifically de- 
signed for their own grade levels. 


Revolutionary, new administrative plan permits 
the use of one book for all grade levels. 


Easily scored, either electronically or by hand. 





Two forms available now 


Grades 3-9 


third form to be ready in 1957. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 
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INOW build strong 
spelling skills 
SYSTHMATICALITW!, 


Text-Workbook 
GRADES 2-8 
by May Lambader, 
spelling expert with 
years of classroom 
experience 
and Dr. William 
Kottmever, well-known 
remedial reading and 
spelling authority 


Also Available : 

THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Clothbound Edition, 
Grades 2-8 

TEACHER'S EDITIONS including 
complete answers for 
both cloth and workbook 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING help you teach word- 
structure and phonetic patterns . .. to give children last- 
ing spelling power and strengthen reading skills, too! 


Because English is 6/7 phonetically consistent, and most of 
the inflectional forms are regular and stable, here is the truly 
logical way to develop strong spelling skills! These auditory 
and structural patterns are the very same ones that improve 
reading skills. What more natural place for you to strengthen 
these abilities than in the spelling program! 


HEARING AUDITORY SKILLS—beginning in the second grade, boys and 
the word “SOUNDS” girls learn to interpret consonant sounds in terms of written 


symbols. They go on from here to short and long vowel sounds. 
Ft) 


fe WORD-STRUCTURE SKILLS—consistent phonetic and struc- 
\ Y tural patterns begin at second and third grade levels, are 
As x ( taught gradually. From four to eight reviews these structural 
ESN foundations. 
~< et VOCABULARY POWER DEVELOPMENT — includes adding 
a se : suffixes, prefixes and endings...to help children add to 
THINKING INTELLIGENTLY basic vocabulary. 


about the word 


LANGUAGE ARTS CORRELATION—correlate spelling with 
other parts of classroom program: proofreading; words in 


~ 
2.0 context; correct usage of nouns, verbs, verb tenses, plurals: 
- 
7 * synonyms; homonyms; antonyms. 
Ss ios ALSO: Reviews—in each grade the sixth unit reviews work of 
J _— previous five units: words in grades 3-8 include previous grade 
list words @ Special activities for individual differences e Dic- 
Writing and practice z tionary training: teaches alphabet, phonics, syllabication, 
in USING the word marking vowels. 
hl 4 


Write for additional information today! 


And ask your WEBSTER xepresentative to show you these other important texts: 


Easy-to-use SPEECH PROGRAM USING OUR LANGUAGE—an MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY 
including HANDBOOKS, FLASH exciting basic program for grades NEEDS —a ninth grade arithmetic 
CARDS, RECORD ALBUMS, 3-8 that emphasizes individual skill text that takes into consideration 
FILMSTRIPS. All designed to help in reading, writing, speaking and each child's ability: above average. 
children to better speech in a “fun” listening to our language. middle and those with learning diffi- 
way culties. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











THE FLEXIBLE SCHOOL. A Report of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Flexibility in the Elemen- 
tary School. New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Orders sent to the De- 
partment of Elementary School principals, NEA, 
will be forwarded <to the distributor. 1955. 66 
p. $2.00. 


This bulletin from the New York State Associa- 
cion of Elementary School Principals makes a signi- 
ficant contribution to educational thinking. Prepared 
as a.report of the Association’s Committee for the 
Study of Flexibility in the Elementary School, The 
Flexible School offers a real challenge to American 
educators. 

In its opening chapter, the bulletin sets forth the 
premise that the universal elements of technological 
and social change in modern society create an urgent 
need for flexibility in thought and action, One of 
the major responsibilities for the development of this 
flexibility rests with the schools. American educators 
are thus faced with the problem of helping to edu- 
cate young people to live in a fast-changing world, 
of seeking to develop broad areas of agreement 
among people, and of helping to maintain a degree 
of stability in a constantly changing world. 

With this problem as its basis, The Flexible School 
discusses in practical terms the way in w hich the 
school administrator can furnish leadership for the 
development of a flexible school program. Succeed- 
ing chapters include questions to help the reader 
evaluate and improve his own flexibility, technics 
for planning a flexible school and working with 
others toward its achievement, and criteria for eva- 
luating flexibility. A series of “What You Can Do’s’ 
at the conclusion of each chapter help to point out 
ways in which the principal can put into practice 
the concept of a flexible school. 

The Flexible School is filled with straightforward 
thinking. It will be of tremendous help to all who 
are concerned with education, altho it is particularly 
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directed to the school administrator. This bulletin 
is the kind of kelp that the “flexible” principal will 
find invaluable as he works to bring about valid 
changes in the school program. 

(Editor’s Note: The first chapter of Flexible 
School is reprinted in this issue, p. 6-11. 


RESEARCH HELPS IN TEACHING THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS. By Haroip G. SHANr. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1955. 80 p. 
>1.00, 


The material included in this booklet is built upon 
the questions commonly asked by teachers and other 
educators. It is intended to help the classroom 
teacher, supervisor, curriculum director, and others 
become more familiar with studies that deal with 
the language arts questions that teachers probably ask 
most often. 

It is “an exceedingly practical document which 
can provide a sound basis for curriculum planning 
and give security to those working with the prob- 
lems of teaching in this area.” Both professional and 
lay groups will find useful the substantial body of 
research literature related to teaching language ‘arts, 
which is provided thru the extensive bibliography and 
quotations. Teachers and curriculum workers will 
want to check their practices and beliefs against the 
evidence presented here. 


GROWING YEARS. The Development of the 
Whitmell Farm-Life School. By Arcuie Swanson 
Beverty. New York: Vantage Press, Inc. 1955. 
196 p. $3.00. 


This is the fascinating story of the growth and 
development of a dream, a vision become real. From 
an ordinary two-room country schoolhouse in a 
tiny Virginia village, Whitmell Farm-Life School 
has evolved into the pulsating dynamic center of a 
forward-looking rural community. The story is writ- 
ten by the distinguished educator whose leadership 
sparked the school’s colorful advance. 

This informative story is an inspiring testimonial 
to the emerging realization that good schools make 
good communities. In a very modest manner it re- 
veals in action the great potential of an educational 
institution blessed with leadership possessing vision, 
courage, and common sense. 

Convinced that no child need be denied proper 
schooling simply because he lives in a rural district 
and not in a prosperous community, Whitmell’s 
pioneering principal, Mrs. Archie Swanson Beverly, 
envisioned her school as the very core of community 
life. She conceived of a school that would meet the 
needs of the community—providing help in making 
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homes better and more comfortable, and training in 
good farm methods—a school that would give spe- 
cific instruction adapted to a rural community, And 
that is exactly what Whitmell Farm-Life School did. 

Mrs. Beverly’s account of what was done at Whit- 
mell could well serve as a blueprint for hundreds of 
other communities still lacking adequate school faci- 
lities. Growing Years should prove invaluable to 
educators and parents seeking to widen educational 
opportunities in their localities. She has shown what 
can be done and how to do it—if one “can catch the 
vision of a school” as a lighthouse, guiding individual 
and community to the light of education, right liv- 
ing, ideal citizenship, and brotherly love. 


WAYS OF TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By R. M. Tuomas. New York: Long- 


mans, Green, and Co. 1955. 558 p. $4.75. 


This book has been written with the belief that 
there is no one best way to teach a class of elemen- 
tary school children, but that there are numerous 
good ways. All methods are not comparable or 
equally good; however, all good methods and ap- 
proaches are based upon sound principles of learn- 
ing. 

The book is designed for prospective elementary 
school teachers, for teachers in service, and for ad- 
ministrators who wish to review modern ways of 
teaching in the elementary school. Elementary 
school principals will find it a source of many well- 
described and well-illustrated methods. 

The volume is divided into two sections. The 
first section, “Backgrounds for Teaching,” includes 
(1) an introduction to modern elementary schools, 
(2) an inspection of the focus of education, and 
(3) a discussion of some of the primary concerns of 
teachers—discipline and planning. 

The second section, “Classroom Practice,” treats 
modern methods of teaching language arts, arithme- 
tic, science, social learnings, creative activities, and 
recreation. 

The author has attempted to relate principles and 
class room practices and has used a great many spe- 
cific classroom examples to show the ways teachers 
organize their work, the ways they talk to pupils, 
the ways pupils react, and the activities in which 
groups engage. For example, a policy of “caring for 
individual differences in reading” is not merely ad- 
vocated, but a major portion of the chapter on read- 
ing shows ways teachers suit materials and methods 
to individuals. A policy of “stimulating creativity” 
is not simply recommended, but ways teachers de- 
velop creative work are pictured thruout the chap- 
ters on creative writing, art, music, rhythms, drama- 
tics, and the dance. 

These illustrations vary in kind, purpose, and 
organization, and will encourage the teacher to de- 
velop methods suited to his own needs and purposes, 
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to his own particular group of pupils, to the school 
organization within which he works, and to the 
facilities which are available. 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN’S LIVING. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education, 
International. 1955. 48 p. 75¢. 


“This bulletin comes with an appeal—to keep 
children enjoying music.” It is a collection of several 
well-written and timely articles by as many differ- 
ent authors. The classroom teacher will find here 
help for many of his questions about music for chil- 
dren. Suggestions are simple, direct, and practical. 
The point of view expressed is based on a thoro 
understanding of children and how they grow. 

Teachers, principals, supervisors, and others who 
plan programs for children will find in this bulletin 
a sound guide for developing meaningful and en- 
riching experiences in music for children. Helps are 
given for various age levels and for various types of 
classroom situations. In Music for Children’s Living, 
both the classroom teacher and the music teacher 
will find encouragement and support for a good 
program. 

W. J. Castine 
Book Review Editor 





86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (é.*:...) DUPLICATOR 
24 NEW Titles in 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 




















February 18-23: National Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 25-29: Annual Convention, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


March 7-10: Annual Meeting, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. Denver, 
Colorado. 


March 12-17: National Convention, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Detroit, 
Michigan. 


March 19-23: Eleventh Annual Conference, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. New York City. 


April 1-6: 1956 Study Conference, Association 
for Childhood Education International. Wash- 
ington, En. € 


April 10-14: International Conference, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, NEA. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


April 19-21: Southeastern Conference of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Augusta, Georgia. 





Announcing... 


Baker Maddux Warrin 


Designed for Grades 
One through Six 


Down Your Street 
Around the Corner 

In Your Neighborhood 
Here and Away 

Far and Wide 

Your Science World 


ove =WwN = 





A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 


JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 


Iilustrations and photos are functional throughout, 
not merely decorative. 
CONTROLLED VOCABULARY 

Science can be taught, in part, through reading— 
and reading can be taught, in part, through 
science. Vocabulary throughout the Junior ScIEN- 
tist Series has been professionally controlled. 


Rand M¢ Nally & Company 


P.O.BOX 7600 


| 

| 

1 

DISTINCTIVE ORGANIZATION | 
Throughout the Junior Scientist Series basic and 
related science principles challenge the child’s | 
maturing interest. 
ATTRACTIVE-FUNCTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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** Youngsters ll find the material enticing .... Here is a 
chance for the alert teacher or librarian to direct boys and 
girls to the rich mines from which the treasures in 

The Children’s Hour have been mined.”’—F rom 

a recent review in a leading professional public ation.* 


Many teachers and librarians are finding The Children’ 
Hour a most valuable ally in helping children to 
develop positive attitudes toward reading and stimulating 
them to acquire the habit of wide and varied reading. Of 
course, this is one of the important needs which this 

S magnificent new compilation of children’s literature was 
designed to meet. That it has sueceeded so well is due in part to 
the fact that more than 120,000 teachers, librarians, and children 
actually had a hand in designing it by means of a nationwide 


survey conducted by Marjorie Barrows and her staff. 


The 16 beautiful volumes of The Children’s Hour hold something of 
interest for every child and cover a wide range of ages and subjects. There 
are 6,000 pages of stories, poems, and pictures by more than 500 authors 
and artists, including 33 popular Newbery and Caldecott award winners. 
You, too, will find in The Children’s Hour many opportunities 

for leading young people into exciting new adventures in 


reading. Please let us send you complete information. 


*Reprint of entire review furnished upon request. 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories, poems, pictures, puzzles, and games are included 





in this monthly magazine prepared by the 
editors of The Children’s Hour. Year's subscription 
included with your purchase of the books 

Send for sample copy 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 

School and Library Division—Dept. 1 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenve 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me further informatior 


Hour and a copy of Treasure 7 








When 
did you 
last look 
at THE 
BOOK of |] tetms 


Upper Crust 


KNOWLEDGE? mee 


and Water 








Z | RE You one of those who have not watched 


sions over recent years? Did you know that THe Book of KNowLepct 
has been redesigned by Ernst Reichl in a new format — featuring a very readable, modern type 

and big dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and maps, all in beautiful color 
and black and white. 

Today THe Book of KNowLepce is 20 separate volumes of fascinating and indispensable reading. 
In Volume 20 you'll find a q ick fact-finding cross-index, pl 1s 1,860 concise fact entries. 

In the new 1955 editio sre are 13,000 illustrations, including 700 black-and-white and 
that never before appeared in Tie Book of KNow ence. There are 
more facts in the 1955 Book of KNowWLEDGE and a greater unity and coherence. 
Yet no topic is exhausted in any one volume. That's another reason why 
teachers like THe Book of KNOWLEDGE: a number of 


children can use individual volumes simultaneously 


The 1955 Book or KNowLepce in the classroom and 
2D) 
KNOWI E DGE in the library offers you one of the most effective 
- 
a vp: ’ . , teaching tools ev sated. 
The Children’s Encyclopedia iis eves conte 
! 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








